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Technical Skill as a Factor of 


OT long ago the Chicago G. S. A. 
had a debate on the question—*Re- 


solved, that shorthand and typewrit- 
ing skill represents only fifty per cent of a 
stenographer’s ability.” 

In connection with the subject, a ques- 
tionaire was sent out to a number of promi- 
nent firms asking for a discussion of the 
topic from their standpoint. The leaders 
in the debate were astonished at the in- 
terest these large concerns showed in the 
question. It is gratifying to know that 
these busy men are so anxious to co-operate 
with stenographers, schools and teachers. 

The questions asked were: 

About how many stenographers do you em- 
ploy? 

Are they, strictly speaking, stenographers, or 
are their duties so varied as to make stenog- 
raphy but a part of their work? 

Is a high degree of shorthand and typewrit- 
ing skill the primary requisite in hiring a ste- 
nographer? 

If not, what other ability or qualifications are 
required and for how much do they count? 

About how much weight do personality and 
appearance carry? 

Are not able and efficient shorthand writers 
and -typewriter operators also good spellers, 
grammarians and punctuators? 

Mr. W. E. Hardy, of the Publicity De- 
partment of Marshall Field & Company, 
Wholesale, gives his own ideas on the sub- 
ject, and has also taken the trouble to con- 
sult several other people both in and out of 
the organization. He stipulates that the 
opinion he expresses is personal, and that it 
is not to be quoted as representing the opin- 
ion of Marshall Field & Company. An opin- 
ion coming from that immense organization 
would of necessity be elaborate, and be- 
fore giving such an opinion it would be 
essential that the various duties of the 
stenographic force be thoroughly classified. 
This evidently has not been done recently. 


Mr. Hardy says: 

The writer asked the opinion of the head of 
the stenographic department of one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in the world in 


the Stenographer’s Equipment 


regard to the question you have at hand. She 
makes it plain in her reply that a large per- 
centage of the stenographers in any large busi- 
ness of to-day are engaged in purely steno- 
graphic work which requires the highest stand- 
ard of efficiency. While there may be a great 
many instances in which the duties of an office 
stenographer require much more than steno- 
graphic work, yet on the average it would 
appear that a stenographer’s skill has more 
weight than 50% as compared with other 
ability. 

On the contention of the affirmative, given 
two prospective stenographers, one 100% effi- 
cient as to skill in shorthand and typewriting 
yet somewhat weak as a grammarian, as to 
punctuation and spelling, and of unattractive 
personality, and another prospect only 50% 
efficient in shorthand and typewriting, yet of 
a very pleasing personality, highly efficient as 
a grammarian in spelling and punctuation. To 
select the first would mean speed in getting 
out the work, with a sacrifice in that her work 
would have to be sent out often with misspelled 
words and poorly punctuated. To hire the 
latter would mean a slowing up in the work 
50%, yet it would be perfect as to grammar, 
punctuation, etc. These are the two extremes. 

It seems to the writer that a compromise 
between these two extremes would more nearly 
meet the needs of present-day business, thus 
allowing 75% for stenographic and typewriting 
skill and 25% for other qualifications. 

The letter to which Mr. Hardy refers 
contains the following: 

In my opinion, a stenographer in the broadest 
sense, or what the term really implies, is one 
who has perfected himself in shorthand and 
typewriting, but like any other profession or 
trade there are degrees of perfection. 

Every line of business has its own particular 
or individual conditions, and the employment 
of stenographic help, as in all other branches 
of the business, must be governed thereby. 

The duties of about 75% of our large force 
of stenographers are purely stenographic, and 
of these we require the highest standard of 
efficiency commensurate with their remunera- 
tion. 

Neatness and a pleasing personality are nec- 
essary requisites of the successful stenographer 
and play a very important part in the selection 
of our stenographers. 

In that grammar, spelling and punctuation 
are the rudiments of composition, an “able” 
stenographer could not be thus termed unless 
proficient in all three. 
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I believe that shorthand and typewriting skill 
should represent at least 75% of a stenog- 
rapher’s ability. 


Though we have not been given the 
name of the firm, the opinion is of interest 
as coming from the head of “one of the 
largest concerns of its kind in the world.” 

Mr. W. W. Shaw, of Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago, writes: 

Stenographers are hired on stenographic abil- 
ity only. Of the entire force, not more than five 
are required to perform other than steno- 
graphic work—and that of a private secretary 
nature. Personality and appearance (I would 
also add “habits”) carry considerable weight. 
In other words, I would not employ an appli- 
cant who is not of neat appearance and of good 
habits—especially the latter. The appearance 
can be changed, but the habits seldom. 


Mr. D. A. Bond, Employment Agent, 
Chicago Telephone Company, gives the fol- 
lowing information about their require- 
ments: 

Most of our stenographers are used for purely 
stenographic or typewriting work, and for that 
reason it is essential that our stenographers 
be well qualified in all branches of stenographic 
work, 

A good education, at least high school or its 
equivalent, helps materially to make a compe- 
tent stenographer. Those having less, but who 
are studious, are sometimes successful, but the 
majority of those having but a grammar school 
education are failures at this work. 

Personality and appearance count for very 
much in all walks of life. “Able and efficient 
shorthand writers” are necessarily good spellers 
and grammarians, otherwise they would not be 
able and efficient. 


Mr. O. H. Hilding, of the Credit De- 
partment of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., sums 
up the stenographic requirements of their 
firm: 

In our opinion, the ability to turn out good 
work and much of it is of more importance 
than a charming personality, although the latter 
is a good asset for any one to possess. Person- 
ality, of course, is to be considered, but a mat- 
ter of vital importance in employing a stenog- 
rapher is his ability to write and read his notes, 
and turn out a neat looking letter quickly. 


Mr. G. H. Miller, Employment Mana- 
ger, Sears, Roebuck & Co., writes: 

We employ four hundred and fifty stenog- 
raphers. Of this number, three hundred are, 
strictly speaking, stenographers; one hundred 
and fifty probably have other secretarial duties 
to perform. 

Skill in shorthand and typewriting is one of 
the requisites in hiring a stenographer, but good 


sense and the ability to do other clerical work 
are additional factors. The weight attached 
to personality and appearance depends upon 
the position. Able shorthand writers and type- 
writer operators to be effective in their work 
must be good spellers, grammarians and punc- 
tuators. We think the term “good stenog- 
rapher” would imply all these characteristics. 

Mr. W. R. De Field, Superintendent of 
Employment, Montgomery Ward & Co., 
states that when they employ for stenog- 
raphic work only they consider the ability ' 
‘ —_ \ 
in shorthand and typewriting, but that § 
when a secretary for the head of any of 
the departments is to be secured, other 
things must be considered. He says: 
“Neatness, cleanliness and personal ap- 
pearance count a great deal.” 

A strong spirit of helpfulness runs 
through these letters. Employers of steno- 
graphic help have a keen desire to under- 
stand the needs and problems of stenog- 
raphers, and a willingness to simplify 
working conditions. They only ask stenog- 
raphers and teachers to meet them half- 
way. Letters like these, and talks like the 
ones given by Mr. Towsley, of Marshall 
Field & Company, Retail, at the Gregg 
Shorthand Federation, and by Mr. R. B. 
Horton, of the National City Bank, New 
York City, at the Eastern Gregg Short- 
hand Association, enable teachers and ste- 
nographers to understand and to meet the 
business man’s requirements. 
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The Big Idea 


(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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The Standard Commercial School and Its Place in the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition 


HOUSANDS of people have already 

I visited the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion which opened in San Francisco 

on February 20, and hundreds of thousands 
are planning to visit it during the coming 
months. The Mayor of San Francisco on 
the opening day called the Exposition “the 
biggest and best job on earth,” and reports 
from the Exposition confirm the fact that 
it is a stupendous 


For all these visitors the Palace of Edu- 
cation will be the center of attraction. One 
important section is devoted to the Stand- 
ard Commercial School, which is located 
just inside the Court of Palms entrance. 
Advance reports from San Francisco say 
that there is more interest shown and more 
inquiries received about this school than all 
the other features of the Palace of Educa- 

tion combined. This 





spectacle of which 
statistics, descrip- 
tions, and even pho- 
tographs can give 
only an inadequate 
impression. When 
the war broke out 
there was a feeling 
that this might be 
a death-blow to the 
exposition, but such 
has not been the 
case. While the 
display of warships 
in the Bay has been 
curtailed, and the 
foreign visitors are 
cut off, on the other 
hand, this very war 
will keep a large 
number of traveling 
Americans at home. 
Forty-two countries 
are officially partici- 
pating; four Euro- 
pean expositions 
have sent their relics and individuals have 
displays worth $350,000,000. 

Special provision has been made for con- 
ventions, a building having been erected 
particularly for this purpose. Many edu- 
cators will visit the Exposition during the 
vacation months and four important edu- 
cational conventions are scheduled during 
the month of August. The National Edu- 
cation Association, the National Shorthand 
Reporters’ Association, the National Con- 
gress of Commercial Education, and the 
convention of Gregg Shorthand Writers and 
Teachers will be held in the Exposition at 
that time. 





Entrance To Patace or Epvucation From Court or Patms 


is an indication of 
the importance of 
commercial educa- 
tion to-day, and the 
interest shared 
alike by parents, 
students, teachers, 
educators and busi- 
ness men. 

The following in- 
formation will be of 
special interest to 
those who have 
asked for additional 
data about this im- 
portant exhibition. 


Location 


The school is lo- 
cated just inside 
the Court of Palms 
entrance, a photo- 
graph of which ac- 
companies this ar- 
ticle. The space 
covers 2800 square 
feet, which is divided into three class- 
rooms, and an office, with demonstration 
platform and special balconies for visitors. 


Faculty 


The manager of the school is Mr. David 
Lever, formerly business manager of the 
Sierra Educational News, the chief educa- 
tional paper of the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Lever is a college man, being a graduate 
of Colgate University. His teaching has 
been done in the department of English in 
the High School in Missoula, Montana. In 
his newspaper and magazine work he has 
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held position as reporter, city editor, adver- 
tising man, managing editor, and business 
manager. Mr. Lever is a wide-awake, ag- 
gressive educator with a broad outlook on 
the entire field of business, as well as of 
education. 

The principal of the school, Mr. Clyde 
Blanchard, needs no introduction to the 
readers of this magazine. Mr. Blanchard 
is well known as an expert shorthand 
writer and teacher, as a convention speaker 
and for the splendid work he has done in 
connection with the department of office 
training in the Oregon Agricultural Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Oregon. Although Mr. 
Blanchard is a college man, he has worked 
up in his profession through the steno- 
graphic ranks, and this fact gives him a 
wonderfully clear insight into the needs of 
stenographers. 

The Typewriting Department will be in 
charge of Miss Emma Johnson, of the High 
School of Sonoma, California. Miss John- 
son is a graduate of the Summer Normal 
Course of Gregg School, Chicago, and has 
recently taken work in the University of 
California. 

Mr. R. W. Decker of Heald’s Business 
College, Oakland, California, will be in 
charge of the bookkeeping department. 
Mr. Decker is well known on the Pacific 
Coast for his ability as a teacher of this 
subject. 

The Penmanship will be in charge of 
Miss Sara Flynn, a representative of the 
A. N. Palmer Company. Other repre- 
sentatives of this company, among them 
the president, Mr. A. N. Palmer, the 
Western Field Manager, Mr. F. F. Von 
Court, and Mr. William L. Nolan, Man- 
ager of the Boston office, will be in San 
Francisco during the Exposition and will 
conduct classes in Penmanship in the 
Standard Commercial School. 

Miss Manuela Velasco, is the office sec- 
retary and linguist. Miss Velasco was 
selected for this difficult position not only 
because she is an excellent writer of Gregg 
Shorthand, but also because of her knowl- 
edge of French and Spanish. Miss Velasco 
speaks both of these Janguages fluently and 
as many visitors are expected from Span- 
ish-speaking countries this knowledge will 
be of great service. Miss Velasco's secre- 


tarial experience was with the Mexican 
Consul in San Francisco. 


Text-Books Adopted 


The texts used in the Standard Commer- 
cial School include the Gregg Shorthand 
Manual, Rational Typewriting, Office 
Training for Stenographers, published by 
the Gregg Publishing Company, Twentieth 
Century Bookkeeping, published by the 
Southwestern Publishing Company, Cin- 
cinnati, and the Palmer Method Penman- 
ship, published by the A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany, New York City. The typewriter 
used will be the Remington. The filing 
system will be installed by the Yawman 
and Erbe Company of Rochester, New 
York, and the Line-a-time copyholder will 
be used. Other details of equipment will 
be published next month. 


State Advisory Committee 


The State Advisory Committee contains 
the following names of prominent Cali- 
fornia educators : 


James E. Addicott, Principal, Polytech- 
nic High School, San Francisco. 

J. Evan Armstrong, Commercial Dept., 
University of California, Berkeley. 

Arthur H. Chamberlain, Sec’y Cal. Coun- 
cil of Education, San Francisco. 

A. J. Cloud, Deputy Superintendent of 
Schools, San Francisco. 

W. E. Gibson, President, Polytechnic 
Business College, Oakland. 

Dr. B. S. Gowen, Principal, Kern Coun- 
ty High School and Junior College, Ba- 
kersfield. 

Charles L. Lewis, Department of Com- 
merce, High School, Pasadena. 

Don E. Morris, Head of Commercial 
Dept., High School, San Diego. 

Miss Lucille Smith, Proprietress, Mun- 
son School, San Francisco. 

C. C. Starr, Superintendent Public 
Schools, Fresno. 

R. R. Stuart, President, Business Sec- 
tion, N. E. A., Oakland. 

George C. Thompson, Principal, Ala- 
meda High School, Alameda. 

H. O. Williams, Principal, High School, 
Sacramento. 

Will C. Wood, Commissioner of Second- 
ary Education, Sacramento. 
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National Advisory Committee 


On the National Advisory Committee are 
the following men of national reputation: 

Dr. Woolford D. Anderson, Commer- 
cial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

W. E. Bartholomew, Inspector Commer- 
cial Education, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany, N. Y. 

F. R. Beygrau, Head Stenography Dept., 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Irving R. Garbutt, Director, Commer- 
cial Dept., Woodward and Hughes High 
Schools, Cincinnati, O. 

William Bachrach, Supervisor, Commer- 
cial Education, Chicago Public Schools, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Frank J. Kirker, Commercial Dept., 
Central High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. H. Norman, President, Baltimore 
Business College, Baltimore, Md. 

J. A. Pitman, Principal, State Normal 
School, Salem, Mass. 

M. C. Potter, Superintendent of Schools, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


A. J. Roberts, Helena High School, 
Helena, Mont. 

Hon. Ralph W. Thomas, N. Y. State 
Senate, formerly Professor of Public 
Speaking, Colgate University, Albany, 
N. Y. 

W. M. Townsend, Principal, High School 
of Commerce, Columbus, O. 

J. M. Watters, Principal, Commercial 
Dept., West Tennessee State Normal 
School, Memphis, Tenn. 

These lists have not been completed and 
it is expected that the names of a number 
of other prominent educators and business 
men will be added in the supplementary 
list which will be published next month. 
At that time it will also be possible to give 
further details about the work of the 
school. 

It is hoped that many readers of this 
magazine will have an opportunity to ob- 
serve the work of this school. 

It will undoubtedly prove to be one of 
the big educational features of the Expo- 
sition. 


oO° 


Gregg Round Table at the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Hotel McAlpin, New York City, April 1, 2 and 3, 1915 


First Session—Thursday, 4-6 P. M. 


Chairman—Mnr. Joun R. Greae. 

Obtaining Satisfactory Results in Short- 
hand Without Personally Correcting All 
Papers—Miss Lituian R. Howsroox, 
New Haven High School, New Haven, 
Conn. . 

Discussion—Led by Miss Emity L. Avus- 
TIN, East Orange High School, East 
Orange, N. J. 

First and Second Years’ Work in Short- 
hand in the High Schools and the Re- 
sults Obtained—Mr. Ray M. Minott, 
Phoenixville High School, Phoenixville, 
Pa. 

Discussion—Led by Miss Marie C. Ham- 
MOND, South Side High School, Rock- 
ville Center, Long Island, N. Y. 

Shorthand as an Accredited Subject for 
College Admission—Mnr. Freperick R. 


Breyeravu, Head Stenographic Depart- 
ment, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Discussion—Led by Mrs. M. Anna Forp, 
Rogers High School, Newport, R. I. 


Second Session—Friday, 11 A. M.-1 P. M. 


Chairman—Mnr. F. M. Boorn. 

The New Manual of Gregg Shorthand, 
now being prepared—some advance in- 
formation about it—Mr. Joun R. 
Greco. 


Discussion. 

The Shorthand Recitation—Mr. Epwarp 
J. McNamara, Adelphi College, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

Discussion—Led by Miss Myrtte C. Hey- 
woop, DeWitt Clinton High School, 
New York City. 
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List of Technical Words Used in Automobile Correspondence—II 


f 
ts 
2 
> 
A 
? 
< 
A 
> 
< 
G 
\ v 
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 ~- F igniter spring 


vA inlet-valve cam 


inner tube 


internal expanding brake 


jump-spark 


A 
landaulet 
lay shaft 

- limousine 
lubricators 
magneto clectric generator 
mohair top 
motor car company 
muffler cutout 

J 
mufflers 

a+ 
non-vibrator coil 
odometer 
parabohe reflector 

~~ 
pipe couplings 

‘ piston rings 

“« piston rods 


pistons 


poppet valve 


-> preignition 


pressed-steel frame 


s Prest-O- Lite 


primary circuit 


propeller shaft 


quarter elliptic 


rear axle 


repair kit 


reverse gear 


roadster model 


running boards 


sector and shaft 


sem-floating type 


service brake 


sight feed 


spark coil 


spark plug 


specdometer 


spray nozzle gasket 


sprocket drums 


(Concluded ) 


“ee 
Y 
i 


~ 


sun and planct gear 


surcharge 


storage battery 


supply tank 


tail light 


taxicab 


thermo sy phon 


throttle lever 


throttling control 


thrust bearings 


tire trons 


tonneau 


touring bedy 


trembler coil 


truss rod 


tubular-stee] frame 


two-eyele engine 


unit power plant 


valve mechanism 


windshield 


wheel base 
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The Progress of Gregg Shorthand 


Interesting Facts and Figures Never Before Published 


By John Robert Gregg 


(Extracts from address at Convention of Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association) 


hilarating. Years ago when I re- 

ceived the announcement that Mr. 
Miller, the best-known shorthand teacher 
of that time, had adopted Gregg Short- 
hand I had a real thrill, and when I got 
the news that Mr. D. D. Mueller, of Cin- 
cinnati, had adopted the system and 
thrown over the Pitman system, another 
thrill went through me, and when Mr. 
Norman, of Baltimore, adopted the sys- 
tem that, too, was exhilarating. And 
when Freeman P. Taylor, of Philadelphia, 
adopted it, and W. H. Howard, one of 
the best Graham teachers in the country, 
adopted it—all those had the real electrical 
effect; but, nowadays, when my manager 
comes to me and presents a long tabula- 
tion of figures, there is no exhilaration 
whatever. They are simply cold figures, 
and cold figures never did appeal to me. 
In the figures, or statistics, that I have to 
present to you this afternoon, there is just 
a little human interest, in this, that they 
portray in a form that is unmistakable 
and convincing, the progress that has been 
made by the cause in which we are all 
interested. 


Shorthand in the Public Schools 


The first statistics which I am going 
to give are those about the teaching of 
shorthand in the high schools. We have 
been asked why we give statistics about 
public schools and not about private 
schools. The reason is that it is impossi- 
ble to secure definite information regard- 
ing private schools. In the first place, 
these schools are always changing; that 
is to say, there are some schools here to- 
day and gone to-morrow. Then, again, 
there are a great many schools that pro- 
fess to teach any and all systems. They 
may teach one system to ninety-nine per 
cent of the students, but they claim to 
teach any and all systems. Other schools, 
again, teach two systems. They may ad- 
vocate one system, and yet they believe 
they are obliged to teach another system 


GS iterating. are not particularly ex- 


because the public schools use that par- 
ticular system and some public school stu- 
dents come to them for instruction. For 
these and other reasons, it is absolutely 
impossible to compile statistics of much 
value about the teaching of shorthand in 
private schools. It would be much to our 
advantage if it were possible to get sta- 
tistics on private schools, because our pro- 
portion of representation would run very 
much higher in the private schools than 
it does in the public schools. 

I have arranged this report in four 
columns so that those of you who are tak- 
ing notes may handle it more readily. The 
first column contains the name of the sys- 
tem; the second column, the western terri- 
tory, that is to say, the reports that come 
from our western offices, Chicago and San 
Francisco; and the third column, the east- 
ern territory—that is, all east of the 
Alleghenies; the fourth column gives total 
for both territories. I give it in that form 
because it is interesting to compare the 
two territories, bearing in mind that our 
office in New York was established Jan- 
uary 1, 1908. 


Rapid Progress in the East 


You notice that in the eastern territory 
our percentage is much smaller than in 
the western territory. I found among my 
papers this little memorandum, made in 
a loose-leaf book, at the time I opened our 
office in New York, January 1, 1908, giv- 
ing particulars as to the number of schools 
teaching the system at that time. 

In the territory of the eastern office 
there were, on January 1, 1908, just 207 
schools of all kinds teaching Gregg Short- 
hand—to-day there are 784. [ Applause. ]} 
These additional figures, which I find on 
the memorandum, may interest you: In 
the great state of New York there were 
then only 20 schools of all kinds teaching 
Gregg Shorthand—to-day there are 111; 
in Pennsylvania at that time there were 
57 schools—to-day there are 136; in New 
Jersey there were 23—to-day there are 
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Shorthand in the High Schools 


An analysis of carefully collected statistics shows that shorthand is taught 
in the high schools of 2,113 cities in the United States. The following table 
shows the number of cities in which each of the 41 systems or text-books is used: 


Number of Cities Teaching 


Systems orn Texts Western Eastern 

Territory Territory Total 
ss pia h a iabkk ane teen & bawuease 920 330 1250 
Benn Pitman ..... tad ty amine oe wa ae aia dilate 175 206 381 
Isaac Pitman ...:..............-- ree oe eer 87 110 
ee Ce ee ey ee ee ay 36 41 77 
ee nn ee eee 2 26 18 44 
a ibtinnte ee oe daca ae aes alas wba ae dat 14 25 39 
_ ¢ Pree er Te eeudteuetudeas tks scee “0 9 36 
RE Snncuntdsduedéexanesedaueaeeeone eee 6 26 
Cross Eclectic ...... jcbalee ieee bad RK denied . 5 13 
SEE asvcacedutuseeueed sibddbadeasnndsnceene 2 10 12 
Barnes Graham ........... er ee ee 6 5 ll 
EE: bn redbastececrnesesbeccdassnsetebesceunne 4 7 ll 
ee A ee OE SI oo. n 84 ic66cddusccancccces 5 1 4 
Dt tettcendel ns ke buen cede duh eed ateben cain 2 7 9 
I i a ee l ~ 9 
a i 9 9 
a a 3 5 ~ 
oS a a aha a a ee 7 . 7 
ee ae ee Ceeee Ranke he habebe SAAR ea eeEeEn 3 3 6 
EE SU PRE ova cdveccceeceases enue de xemeie l 5 6 
er ee ie ee Sak ae sialie Stet 4 1 5 
EL, Si ckcttcceuncvaxsedunecdenesancaud + 4 
PE aicklniudentbaedaae See ee ee ree t 4 
PE ccrin da deee Ccakee cede ehecerpenneeenene ens 3 l 4 
EE inne ocCandnsr diane ndadenenseenesakeawanen 2 2 
SE -bino00cniietseds neat nna ndeehanbeseas aean 2 2 
ee ie ee ee ee ee 2 2 
PE b5e09 we0ag vans nde nhdenneeneeuenseecen 2 2 
EN cchovewnesdaviesqukentesescnveeesuanweue 2 2 
Heffley Pitman ........ soiree sk nsblep aka a clea aera 2 2 
PD vesesesaucees SS ye nt are = ne 1 1 
an pail aleve edu ee atiiek ew-ek wea l l 
FEE EE eT REE aT l l 
EAE cccccwcss SP PN re RS ny ore . «= l 
PE vettsteectiesnasenennen jhaddeseedeenawude l l 
Bates Torrey ...... ey ae ities tise & tie. d ha alee eae l l 
ET gcvccudaee hd Ss aalek Sik Siren de akan ea ie accion l l 
CT oS 2s on ee ae ee eedivwh eae eeee etek kane’ 1 1 
WU neecen6scccdeseccesCens vedas ennsneceséess 1 I 
le i ee eee te eee tee ahs l 1 
Sloan-Duployan ...... : dukes adit iedelae dienes l 1 

1304 809 2118 


Gregg Shorthand is taught in 387 more cities than all of the other sys- 
tems or text-books combined. 

Note:—These statistics have been compiled and verified with the greatest 
possible care. If any errors are found, we shall be glad to correct them. 
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63; in Massachusetts there were 33—to- 
day there are 81. 

These figures show the growth of the 
system in the East, and now it is moving 
forward more rapidly—it is gaining mo- 
mentum as time goes on. 


A Standard System Needed 


These facts and figures tell a great 
story of the progress of this system. They 
would mean nothing to any of us if we did 
not believe that they mean progress— 
progress in shorthand—that will benefit 
the young people and the business world. 
I do not think I can do better than to 
quote from a letter sent out by the Phono- 
graphic Institute of Cincinnati as to the 
advantages to be derived from a standard 
system of shorthand. The Phonographic 
Institute of Cincinnati, the publishers of 
the Benn Pitman system, addressed a let- 
ter to schools in all parts of the country, 
and in that letter they made this plea for 
a standard shorthand system: 


It will, no doubt, be readily granted by any 
one who has thought of the matter at all that 
the great benefits which shorthand has to con- 
fer, either upon the individual writer or on the 
business world at large, will never be realized 
in their full extent until there shall have been 
reacht a national standard system, according to 
which the shorthand note-taking of the entire 
country shall be uniformly done. 

Already there are business offices in which it 
is a fixt rule to employ only shorthand writers 
using the same system. The notebooks of such 
writers form a part of the office records and 
are filed as such, and every shorthand writer in 
the office is competent to read and transcribe 
the notes taken yesterday or last year by any 
other writer therein. In such offices, the notes 
taken by one shorthand writer are transcribed 
from day to day, according to convenience, by 
any other of the same office force. In many 
offices the heads of departments, themselves 
graduates from the stenographer’s desk, are 
able to write letters and other documents in 
phonography, with ease and speed and at such 
times as may be convenient, and then to lay the 
notes on the desk of any phonographer in the 
office, asking at the same time for an immediate 
transcription. Not only is this true of phonog- 
raphy in its commercial uses but also in its 
expert professional use. There are many short- 
hand reporters who never transcribe their own 
notes, but have them typewritten by assistants 
who are masters of the system written by the 
reporters. Thousands of shorthand writers, too, 
exchange letters written rapidly and easily in 
stenographic character. It is only because of 
the diversity of systems taught in schools of 
shorthand and business that these practical and 


highly economic methods are not more exten- 
sively utilized. 

Uniformity in shorthand writing is, indeed, as 
obviously a desirable thing, from the standpoint 
of convenience and economy, as is uniformity 
in our system of writing longhand, in the use 
of the numerical digits, in our systems of 
weights and measures, in the gage of railroad 
tracks, or in any other means of intercommuni- 
cation. Its importance is clearly recognized in 
Germany where the National German Associa- 
tion for the Advancemeat of Commercial Edu- 
cation several years ago voted that henceforth 
there should be but one standard system of 
shorthand taught in all German commercial 
schools. Altho we do not make reforms in this 
country in this summary fashion, our public, in- 
struction being under no general national con- 
trol, it is inevitable that as an economic measure 
the business world will, sooner or later, come 
to a uniform standard of teaching and practise 
in shorthand writing. 

Now that is all true. Of course, the 
argument is advanced in that letter that 
the system published by the firm in Cin- 
cinnati is the one that should be used as 
the standard, but I think you all realize, 
ladies and gentlemen, how impossible it is 
for a system permitting of so many varia- 
tions as Pitman Shorthand does to become 
the standard shorthand of America. 

With these figures before you, it will be 
seen that Gregg Shorthand is already 
taught in the public schools of about sixty 
per cent of the cities, and we certainly 
have a much higher representation in the 
private schools. At the present rate of 
increase, which is at the rate of 400 
schools a year, I do not think the time is 
far distant when we shall have a standard 
shorthand system. [Applause.] 

Progress in ‘‘Cities of the First Class’’ 

I am now going to show you a rather 
interesting exhibit that I have never 
shown before. Our leading competitor is 
the Benn Pitman system, and I want to 
say publicly that they are the fairest com- 
petitor we have. They fight their battles 
strongly, but they fight them with fair 
weapons. The Benn Pitman system in 
1906 issued a circular, and they have 
issued it every year since, about the teach- 
ing of shorthand in large cities. This is 
the circular of 1906 [indicating]. It re- 
lates to the teaching of shorthand in what 
are called cities of the first class; that is, 
cities of over 100,000 population. In the 
one column they have this long list of 
Pitmanic systems used in the cities of the 
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first class in 1906. On this side they have 
just three cities credited to Gregg Short- 
hand—three cities credited to Gregg 
Shorthand !—and two of them with stars to 
indicate that they are not complete adop- 
tions. That is in 1906. For convenience, 
nearly all the Pitman systems are grouped 
together as one system. This first group 
represents about six different text-books, 
but they are all bunched together as 
one system—for convenience, of course. 
[Laughter.] That is in 1906, and before 
showing you what a change has taken 
place, I want to explain some conditions 
existing with regard to the very large 
cities. There are certain factors entering 
into the shorthand battle in large cities 
that render it almost hopeless to make 
progress, or so it seemed to me a few years 
ago. 

When you think of the great number of 
teachers of shorthand employed in large 
cities, many of whom are engaged in other 
lines of work after school hours, which 
take up all of their time—some of them 
are studying in the universities in order 
to advance themselves—you will realize 
what a problem it is to secure considera- 
tion for a new system. The only appeal 
you can make to them is the interest of 
their students, and it is pretty hard to 
convince these busy teachers that it is 
worth their while to sacrifice their own 
time to learn a new system of shorthand— 
to begin all over again. Even after we 
have convinced one or two teachers possi- 
bly out of twenty, they sometimes go some- 
where else, and we are left in the lurch. 
After we have convinced the teacher, we 
have to convince the principal of the high 
school; after we have convinced the prin- 
cipal, we have to convince the superintend- 
ent; after we have convinced the super- 
intendent we have to convince the text- 
book committee, and perhaps the entire 
Board. It seemed hopeless, and for a 
long time I worked along the lines of least 
resistance by simply ignoring the very 
large cities, believing that time was the 
only thing that could effect changes in these 
cities. 

Evidently our competitors realized that 
their position with the large cities was al- 
most unassailable, and so for years they 
used that argument most effectively. 
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Now, what are the facts to-day: In- 
stead of having one adoption and two par- 
tial adoptions in cities of the first class, 
we have eleven complete adoptions in 
cities of the first class, that is to say, we 
have more. complete adoptions in cities of 
that class than any other system. The 
complete adoptions are the cities of Buf- 
falo, Rochester, Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Kansas City, Seattle, Spokane, Cam- 
bridge, Lowell, Memphis and Omaha. In 
addition to this we have partial adoptions 
and trials in twelve other cities of the 
first class, and in nearly all of them com- 
plete adoption is already assured. 

Now in addition to the obstacles I have 
mentioned, there are some problems that 
enter into the big-city question which may 
not have occurred to you. One of those 
problems is this: That influences 
play a great part in the adoption of sys- 
tems of shorthand. For instance, in the 
Los Angeles public schools Mr. Wagner's 
text-book is used, and Mr. Wagner is the 
head of the commercial work of the Los 
Angeles schools. Now what can you do 
in a case like that? In San Francisco the 
Gallagher-Marsh system is used and Mr. 
Gallagher is a prominent politician in San 
Francisco. In Cleveland, Mr. Curry’s 
book is used, and Mr. Curry is the short- 
hand teacher of the High School of Com- 
merce, and the book is published by Bur- 
rows Bros., a Cleveland house of great 
influence. In Philadelphia there are two 
text-books used, the authors of which are 
both commercial teachers in the high 
schools there. I could go on naming other 
cities where that difficulty exists. But 
even with these obstacles, Gregg Short- 
hand is taught in more cities of the first 
class than any other system, and as time 
goes on public opinion and public demand 
makes itself felt in our favor. More and 
more the public are demanding the sys- 
tem and that demand is making itself felt 
everywhere, 


local 


Civil Service Progress 
Before we opened our offices here in New 
York, there was a series of statistics pub- 
lished which purported to give informa- 
tion about the use of shorthand in the 
Executive Departments at Washington. 
I never attached any importance to the 
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accuracy of these statistics, but they have 
been made extensive use of and are being 
used even to this day. In those statistics 
Gregg Shorthand was credited with just 
sixty-six writers in the Executive Depart- 
ments at Washington. Even that was not 
a bad showing in view of the fact that we 
had so few schools teaching Gregg Short- 
hand in the East at that time, as you will 
have noted from the figures I gave a few 
moments ago. 

But now we have some statistics that 
are backed by real authority. Here is the 
Commissioner of Education’s report for 
1913. On page 568 is given a list of the 
stenographers in the Executive Depart- 
ments at Washington. Gregg Shorthand 
is represented by 352 writers in the de- 
partments at Washington, including three 
in the White House, one as stenographer 
to President Wilson, and one as stenog- 
rapher to Secretary Tumulty. That is a 
wonderfu) record of progress in the Execu- 
tive Departments—from 66 to 352 in six 
years! 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I cannot 
think of any other statistics to give you. 
I fully realize that this has been a dry 
topic in some ways, but it is interesting 
as showing the progress of the movement 
which you and I believe will make a stand- 
ard shorthand system a common factor in 
our workaday life. The time is coming 
when shorthand will be written not only 
by commercial students, but by university 
and college students, and by all who write. 
It is going to be a greater factor in educa- 
tion than it has been in the past. 


oOo 
The N. C. T. F. Convention 


R. J. F. FISH, President of the 
M National Commercial Teachers’ 

Federation, informs us that the 
Federation directors at their first meeting 
decided that the Federation could not of- 
ficially take part in the Congress on Com- 
mercial Education to be held in San Fran- 
cisco in August, but that it would give it 
publicity through its official organ. The 
only convention of the National Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Federation this year will be 
held in Chicago, December 27th to De- 
cember 30th. 


Commercial Proverbs 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Programs and Plans for Local G. S. A. Meetings 


Contest has been very large and en- 

thusiastic and we have now consid- 
erable splendid material in our files. Un- 
fortunately the limitation of space will not 
permit us to publish all of this material in 
the magazine, but we will lend it on re- 
quests received from teachers and secre- 
taries of associations. If you will write us 
about your plans, we shall be glad to help 
you with them and to send you programs 
and plans used by other associations. So 
that we may make this help as practical as 
possible, we request that associations for- 
ward copies of their successful programs. 


Tce response in the Prize Program 


Prize Winners 


Plans For a Social Evening—Ethel Gor- 
don, Chicago, Illinois. 

Toasts For an Annual Dinner—Gregg 
Shorthand Association, Chicago, Illinois. 

Program For a Shorthand Study Even- 
ing—Josephine Richmond, Toledo, Ohio. 

Subjects For Papers and Addresses— 
Curtis McCombs, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Subjects For Debates—Ralph Newman, 
New York City. 


Honorable Mention 


Plans and suggestions submitted by: 

Zelda Elliott, Monmouth, Illinois. 

Harry Hillje, Washington, D. C. 

John Huiess, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. J. Everett Jones, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa. 

Carl A. Lamey, Springfield, Illinois. 

Harry Malcolm, Washington, D. C. 

W. P. Potter, Iron Mountain, Michigan. 

Gordon Sheppard, Washington, D. C. 


The prize winners are being sent cash 
prizes of one dollar each, and for all other 
contributions published we are entering a 
year’s subscription to the Gregg Writer. 


Plans for a Social Evening 


Miss Ethel Gordon, Chicago, who wins 
first prize for her plan for a social evening, 
has also submitted a number of other ex- 
cellent programs and ideas. Some of these 


will be published in coming issues of the 
magazine. The prize-winning plan is en- 
titled “A Travel Party.” 


As each guest enters, pin on him a card cut 
in the shape of a suitcase, with his name writ- 
ten on it in shorthand. This enables each one 
to learn the names of the others present with- 
out an introduction. 

After each person is tagged, play the game 
“Where am I from?” for about fifteen minutes. 
A slip of paper, with the name of some geo- 
graphical place written on it in shorthand, is 
pinned on the back of each person. He must 
then try to guess, from the remarks of others 
addressed to him, where he is from. As soon 
as he succeeds in guessing correctly, he can 
then remove the slip from his back, but must 
still continue to converse with the others, as- 
sisting them to guess where they are from. 
This game is good to mix the crowd up and 
get every one to talk. 

The next twenty minutes may be spent in 
some short games, the first of which is “Pack- 
ing my suitcase.” The leader begins, “I 
packed my suitcase to go to London, and into 
it I put a comb.” The second person says, “I 
packed my suitcase to go to London, and into it 
I put a comb and brush.” Each person in 
turn packs his suitcase, filling it with all the 
articles mentioned before, and adding one new 
thing. This game is good to train the memory. 

Next try a variation of this game. The 
leader, whose name we will say is Miss Brown, 
says, “I packed my suitcase to go to London, 
and into it I put a book.” Each person is 
asked to name one article which he will take, 
and if he names the correct thing he can go, 
otherwise he must stay at home. The trick in 
the game is that each must take some article 
beginning with the same initial as his last name. 
For example, a book would be a correct article 
for Miss Brown to take, but would not be the 
correct thing for Miss Smith, who could go, 
however, if she took shoes, or some other article 
beginning with the letter S. 

Spend the next twenty minutes on a guessing 
contest, “The Islands We Visit.” The leader 
may write the questions in shorthand on the 
board, and the first one who can guess the 
answer, after transcribing the question, is 
allowed to say it aloud. The one who guesses 
the most correctly may be awarded a box of 
candy in the shape of a suitcase or small 
trunk, with the words, “For the best traveler.” 
The one who answers the fewest may receive a 
box of candy in the shape of a globe, with 
the words, “To enable you to become more 
familiar with the earth’s surface.” 


Cowrtest—Tue Istanps We Visir 


(Each answer is the name of an island.) 
1. What islands are to be found at picnics 
and lunch counters? (Sandwich.) 
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2. What island is always green? (Green- 
land.) 

3. What island is a bright English coin? 
(New Guinea.) 

4. What island is recently discovered? (New- 
foundland.) 

5. What 
(Iceland. ) 

6. What island is always wrathful? 
land.) 

7. What island offers a very poor beverage in 
place of the “cup that cheers but does not 
inebriate”? (Hayti.) 

8. What island by its name greets visitors 
inhospitably? (Ceylon—Sail on.) 

9. What island is rough and unrefined? (Cor- 
sica.) 

10. What island should contain plenty of 
small canned fish? (Sardinia.) 

11. What island is a pine-tree? (Cypress.) 

12, What island should be the favorite of 
women visitors? (The Isle of Man.) 

13. What islands are given as a forfeit or 


island offers frozen refreshments? 


(Ire- 


present? (Philippines.) 

14. What island has many driveways? (Isle 
of Rhodes.) 

15. What islands remind one of birds? 
(Canary.) 

16. What island is six-sided? (Cuba.) 

17. What island has the greatest length? 


(Long Island.) 

18. What island received many famous heads? 
(Block Island.) 

19. What island is a prey of hunters? 
Island.) 

20. What island is founded on a hard sub- 
stance? (Rock Island.) 

21. What group of islands have a pleasant 
breeze? (Windward Isles.) 

22, What island is feared for its jumping 
and kicking? (Kangaroo.) 

23. What island makes good things to eat? 
(Cook Island.) 

24. To what islands do we look for wisdom? 
(Solomon. ) 

25. What island is not intended for every- 
day use? (Sunday Island.) 


(Fox 


Let the next fifteen minutes be spent in find- 
ing partners for refreshments. Have as many 
slips of paper as there are people present. Give 
half of the crowd slips on which are written 
the names of states in shorthand. Give the 
others slips on which are written the capitals 
of the states. Each state will then seek its 
capital. It will be good practice to have these 
names written in shorthand. 

The party will now stop at Sandwich Islands 
for the last forty minutes of the evening and 
enjoy refreshments and “after-dinner” speeches. 

The travel idea may be carried out here by 
having the chairs arranged to represent seats 
in a railroad coach, and having cakes, sand- 
wiches, fruit, etc., served from baskets by 
train boys. 

A novel idea for the refreshments would be 
to make shorthand outlines on individual frost- 
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ed cakes, putting one outline on each cake, 
first indenting the outline in the frosting, and 
then filling it in with small candies or frosting 
of another color. 


Tue Travers or Grece SHortTHanD 


There are frequently articles in the Gregg 
Writer on the work of students in various 
countries, or different states. Some of these 
may be selected and assignments made in ad- 
vance to different people, who will condense 
the articles, giving a synopsis in their own 
words, 

Some articles suggested for these talks are 
as follows: 


Gregg Writer— 
January, 1915, Page 246—Burt M. McCon- 
nell, Nome, Alaska. 
September, 1914, Pages 23-25; November, 
1914, Page 143—Ah Chung Lyau, Honolulu. 


August, 1914, Page 638—Allyne M. Freeman, 
Gregg Shorthand an “Around the World” 


Passage. 
November, 1914, Page 117—Charles Lee 
Swem, Washington, D. C., United States 
(East). 


April, 1913, Page 448—T. Paul Wilcox, Chey- 
enne, Wyoming, United States (West). 
January, 1915, Page 287—Emil M. Winter, 
Madison, Wis., United States (North). 
September, 1914, Page 45—Lesley Atchley, 

Dallas, Tex., United States (South). 


Toasts for an Annual Dinner of a Gregg 
Shorthand Association 
The prize winning list was published 
in the March Gregg Writer as part of the 
Chicago Association dinner. 
A plan submitted by Miss Gordon is 
given honorable mention. 


Our Suirs 
O Pilot, ’tis a fearful night, 
There’s danger on the deep. 
—T. H. Baley. 
1. Our Membership. 
Let our barks across the pathless flood 
Hold different courses.—Scott. 


Li) 


Our Scholarship. 

The riches of scholarship and the benigni- 
ties of literature defy fortune and outlive 
calamity.—Lowell. 

3. Our Leadership. 


There is always room at the top. 
—Daniel Webster. 


4. Our Fellowship. 
We must all hang together, else we shall 
all hang separately. 


B. Franklin. 
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5. Our Hardship. 
When the sea was calm all boats alike 
showed mastership in floating.—Corialanus. 
6. Our Courtship. 
Like the measles, love is most dangerous 
when it comes late in life——Lord Byron. 
Our Airship. 
Each thinks the world a moon and him- 
self the man in it. 
I desire no more delight 
Than to be under sail and gone to-night. 
—Merchant of Venice. 


~~ 


Prize Plan for a Shorthand Study Evening 


The first prize for a plan for a shorthand 
study evening goes to Miss Josephine Rich- 
mond, Toledo, Ohio, for the following: 

The following plan was used very success- 
fully by a class composed of five beginners in 
shorthand—a dressmaker, a real estate sales- 
man, a young lady bookkeeper, two young ladies 
living at home and unemployed, the chief ste- 
nographer in a judge’s office (a young man 
who wanted to qualify for court reporting and 
realized the adaptability of “Gregg” and its 
superiority over other shorthand methods) and 
our teacher’s wife, who was learning “Gregg” 
because she thought it “much more interesting 
than cards, picture shows, gossip, shopping and 
many novels with which women occupy their 
time.” 

Our teacher had been the. private secretary 
to a railroad president for several years, and, 
at the time of which I write, he held a respon- 
sible position as manager for a large company. 
He read and wrote several systems of short- 
hand and was an expert Graham shorthand 
writer, but he considered “Gregg” the peer 
of them all. He started to teach as a favor 
to the father of the real estate salesman, who 
was a personal friend; then the judge’s stenog- 
rapher wanted to learn “Gregg” and so the 
class started. Our teacher gave the lessons on 
account of his interest in, and love and enthu- 
siasm for, the Gregg system. 

Our class hours were from 7:30 to 9:30. Each 
pupil purchased a Gregg Shorthand Manual, 
Expert Shorthand Speed Course, Dictionary, 
Phrase Book, Lessons in Shorthand Penman- 
ship, and subscribed to the Gregg Writer. A 
blackboard was used for illustrating. After 
the first five lessons were thoroughly learned 
an Edison Dictation Machine was rented and 
records were made of the Beginner's Letter 
Drills. The pupils first read the plates and 
transcribed them, then rewrote them in short- 
hand at home and brought them to the class, 
where we exchanged papers and read the notes 
before taking the dictation. These letters were 
very encouraging and made the pupils feel that 
they were really accomplishing something. One 
of the letters began, “Friend Hoyle: Yes, I- 
was in Troy. I had a look at-the lot about- 
which you-write in-your-letter of-the 5th, to 
which this-is-the reply.” Think of it! Real 
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letter reading, writing and phrasing after only 
five lessons. 

Our teacher secured phonograph records and 
made others from the Gregg Writer and Gregg 
Speed Practice letters. We made our notes 
very small in copying, as the natural tendency 
is to make them large when practicing for 
speed and it is almost impossible to keep them 
the proper size when writing rapidly from dic- 
tation if one has made large notes when copy- 
ing plates or transcribing from printed matter. 
We took turns in reading each “take” aloud, 
as “reading back” is important. 

Records were also made of the wordsigns. 
Some of the pupils were inclined to neglect 
these “little things” and did not think they 
needed any special attention. It is significant 
that our teacher and the judge’s stenographer 
recognized their importance. Quoting from 
Lessons in Shorthand Speed, by John Robert 
Gregg, our teacher said: “The list contains 
many of the most frequently used words in the 
language, and development of speed depends 
very largely upon the facility with which such 
common words are written.” 

In practice from the machine, the machine 
was never set back to allow the slower writers 
to get all the words. They were instructed 
to get every word they could without rendering 
the outlines illegible, then read their notes, 
correct errors in construction and phrasing, 
and the next time the record was run to get 
more words, and so on until they got the 
whole “take.” 

As the pupils advanced, The Great Stone 
Face and The Legend of Sleepy Hollow fur- 
nished reading practice matter and recreation, 
as the pupils took turns in reading and found 
it very interesting. A contest can be made of 
this by allowing pupils to read until they come 
to a word they cannot read or which they mis- 
pronounce, when the reading is taken up by 
another. 

The Gregg Writer always contains splendid 
articles, as, for instance, “The test by which a 
young stenographer secured a_ stenographic 
position in the legal department of the Santa 
Fe Railroad.” This “test” was an “Extract 
from Burke's Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution,” and I noted the following comment on 
it in the Gregg Writer: 

“As will be seen, the article is of rather an 
unusual character to be used for such a pur- 
pose, but there is no doubt of its furnishing an 
absolutely thorough test of the stenographer’s 
vocabulary and accuracy. The habit of de- 
pending upon the context for the exact word, 
in case of an unintelligible outline, would not 
serve the applicant in very good stead with 
such a test to transcribe.” 

Of course, even in a small class, some pupils 
advanced more rapidly than others, and the 
class was divided into two sections and the 
work assigned according to their ability. Thor- 
oughness and accuracy were insisted on. 

Though six of the pupils had done a day's 
work before coming to the class, only one of 
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them complained that “Gregg was hard to 
learn,” and she was the only one that failed. 

The student of only ordinary ability should 
be encouraged by the following statement made 
by Mr. William Clarke, in a letter to the 
O. G. A. after he won his certificate; after 
stating that he had taught Pitman Shorthand 
for over twenty years, Mr. Clarke continued: 

“The large proportion of failures at our Soci- 
ety of Arts Examination recoiled on the teach- 
ers. With these feelings I readily availed my- 
self of the opportunity to ‘look into’ Gregg, 
with the result that I am convinced that the 
system can be much more readily acquired by 
the average students, and with more satisfac- 
tory results.” 


Prize List of Subjects for Papers, Special 
Articles, or Addresses 


Mr. Curtis McCombs, Hoover Business 
College, Salt Lake City, Utah, receives the 
first prize for the following list of topics: 

Some Essentials to Success in Commercial 
Life. 

Character Building for Business Life. 

Business Possibilities for Young Americans. 

Observations as a Salesman and Employer. 

Advertising as a Business. 

Early History and Development of Short- 
hand. 

Relations Between Employer and Employee. 

Dress and Office Etiquette. 

The Country Boy and His Opportunities for 
Education. 

Mixing Religion and Business. 

Opportunities for Trained Young Men and 
Women. 

How to Apply for a Position. 

How to Make Your Services Indispensable. 

How to Increase Your Earning Power. 

The Value of Good Penmanship. 

Applying the Principles of Salesmanship to 
That of Selling Your Services. 

Among the other excellent lists of sub- 
jects is one from Mr. W. P. Potter, Iron 
Mountain High School, Iron Mountain, 
Michigan. 

Ink or Pencil, Which? 

Care of the Typewriter. 

The Value of Carefully Written, Compact 
Notes. 

Even Touch at the Machine—How Acquired. 

Beauty or Brains, Which? 
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The Question of Dress and Appearance. 

The Best Way to Secure Positions After 
Graduation. 

How to Work Up Speed in Taking Dictation. 

We are indebted to the Sisters of Mercy, 
St. Agnes Academy, Kansas City, Missouri, 
for this list: 

The Annual Interest of One Dollar Invested 
in a Gregg Writer Subscription. 

The Stenographer Before and After Office 
Hours—Leisure Time. 

The Best Way to Save, or a Good Use of 
Salary. 

The Influence of a Good Stenographer. 





A plan which has “Building” for its 
central idea is suggested by Miss Gordon. 
This would be appropriate for the first 
meeting in the year where plans for the 
season are to be formulated. It could be 
equally as well used for the last meeting 
of the season when the work for the year 
may be reviewed and plans formulated for 
the coming year. 


BuiLp1ne 


All are architects of Fate, 
Working in these walls of Time; 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 
—Longfellow. 


Plans and Specifications. (Outline of Year's 

Work.) 
Foundations. 
Building Materials. 
Interior Decorations. 
Consulting the Blue Prints. 

Writer.) 
Furnishings. 


(The Theory.) 
( Efficiency.) 

(Artistic Writing.) 
(The Gregg 


(New Members.) 


Suggestions for Debates 
Mr. Ralph J. Newman, New York City, 


receives first prize for the following list: 

Resolved, That accepting advancement in the 
business world is more conducive to success 
than shorthand reporting. 

Resolved, That civil service tests are better 
than appointments made otherwise. 

Resolved, That the use of a dip pen makes 
for more speed than the use of a fountain pen. 

Resolved, That the use of a fountain pen 
makes for more speed than the use of a pencil. 


oOo 








and truth. 
Jordan. 


‘THe world makes many mistakes. 
It is the silent ally of all great work.— William George 


Time is always on the side of right 
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GGf#ée Learner a7d 


His Problems 


PL 
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Proper Names 


block to many a beginning stenog- 

rapher. One cause of failure may 
be found in the fact that not enough atten- 
tion is given to this part of the dictation. 
The stenographer writes what he thinks 
he hears and takes no pains to verify the 
name and address later. Where the ste- 
nographer has the correspondence, this can 
usually be easily done, and in other cases 
some way can be devised for securing the 
required information, either from the office 
records or from an employee who has been 
with the company for some time. That it 
is worth while for the stenographer to be 
very particular about this detail is shown 
by the following piece of advice given by 
an old merchant to young men who are 
just entering the business world: “As 
good a piece of advice as I could give a 
young man starting in business would be 
to get his customers’ names right. Of 
course, everybody means to do this, but I 
don’t think everybody attaches to it full 
importance. The fact is that almost every 
man is proud of his name, whatever it may 
be, and he dislikes to see it misspelled or 
incorrectly written. There are plenty of 
names which sound alike, but which vary 
in the spelling, perhaps by only a single 
letter, and, too, in taking a man’s name it 
is not so difficult as one might imagine to 
make a mistake in the initials, for there 
are letters which sound very much alike. 
When you get a new customer get his name 
right to start with. No man likes to re- 
ceive a package or a bill or a communica- 
tion of any sort with his name misspelled ; 
however modest and good-natured he may 
be, he is pretty sure to be annoyed by it.” 


Pvc’ names prove a stumbling- 


The Surname Plates 
Since this is so important a phase of the 
stenographer’s work, the student should 





of Hints and Helps for the Learner and Others. Conducted 
2 John =o x com 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom all com 
munications relating to this department should be addressed. 


and Addresses 


have special training in writing 
proper names and addresses. The Practice 
Exercise on Surnames will form a splendid 
basis for this drill. The key to these 
plates is not printed in this issue, as it is 
desired to give students an opportunity to 
get the full benefit to be derived from 
reading the shorthand. The first step is 
to make a transcript of the shorthand plate. 
In making this transcript write the words 
in columns, leaving spaces for the short- 
hand outlines which are to be filled in later. 
If a key to these plates is needed, one may 
be found in Hints and Helps. After the 
transcript is completed and corrected, fill 
in the shorthand forms without referring 
to the plates. The next step is to take a 
column of names and prefix to each initials 
or Christian names. The list of Christian 
names given in Hints and Helps will serve 
as a guide. 


some 


Writing Initials in Shorthand 


Initials may be written in shorthand, 
though many writers prefer a different 
method. For the reason that there is no 
context to help, each character for an 
initial must be made with great care. The 
initials must stand out clearly and boldly, 
and, therefore, this is one case where it is 
allowable to use longhand. Where this ex- 
pedient is resorted to, you will find it of 
advantage both from the standpoint of 
speed and from that of accuracy to write 
the initials in small letters instead of capi- 
tals and to join the initials. 


2 4 


24 yo cal C ~ Ly 4 


Key: A. B. Smith, C. D. Brown, E. F. Jones. 


After making this list of proper names, 
have it dictated to you, and then read back 
your notes. Be sure to check your errors 
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Practice Exercise on Surnames—I 
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Practice Exercise on Surnames—II 
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in reading. Of course you will write all 
Christian names in shorthand. 

The next step is to add the address. 
There are eight columns of proper names 
in the list, and a number of variations sug- 
gest themselves. To the first column add 
the town and state only, as Mr. R. E. 
Abbott, Clinton, Iowa. To the second col- 
umn add street and number, as Mr. James 
R. Cavanaugh, 321 West 28th Street, New 
York City. For the third column use the 
name of the county, as Mr. Charles E. 
Fleming, Dundee, Lenawee County, Mich- 
igan. For the fourth add the name of a 
company, as Mr. M. K. Jackson, Acme 
Construction Company, Springfield, IIli- 
nois. To the fifth column, a title—man- 
ager, general manager, general passenger 
agent, etc.—may be added; as Mr. E. L. 
McDermott, Manager Peerless Fence Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio. To the names in the 
sixth column add the name of a depart- 
ment, as Mr. Robert J. Powell, Credit De- 
partment, Carson Pirie, Scott and Com- 
pany, Chicago. The forms given under 
“Useful Word Modifications” in the March 
Gregg Writer will prove useful here. To 
the seventh column the postoffice box num- 
ber may be affixed, and to the eighth the 
name of a building. 


A Test on Names and Addresses 


An interesting test on this exercise will 
be the dictation of one hundred names and 
addresses, using the variations indicated 
above. One business man was heard to 
remark not long ago that he had never had 
a new stenographer who could copy one 
hundred names and addresses correctly, 
and by this he meant straight copy from 
a typewritten or printed list. But his ac- 
curacy standard was absolute—100%. 
The test which we propose is more diffi- 
cult—one hundred names and addresses to 
be dictated, written in shorthand, and 
transcribed without an error. This is not 
a speed test; but it is an accuracy test. 
If you pass you will have mastered a very 
important phase of your stenographic 


training. An employee in the Chicago 
postoffice is authority for the statement 
that hundreds of letters are sent back to 
large firms every day because of incorrect 
or incomplete addresses. 


Think of the loss 
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which this means—not only in postage, sta- 
tionery and time, but in business—for a 
delayed letter often means a lost order. 


Making Distinctions 


The writing of proper names and ad- 
dresses in illegible longhand scrawls is a 
habit some stenographers form—largely as 
a result of the lack of confidence in them- 
selves and their shorthand skill. The fol- 
lowing methods of making clear distinc- 
tions in proper names will help you to 
avoid this pitfall. 


‘**Mc”’ and ‘* Mac”’ 


The abbreviation “Mc” is expressed by 
m disjoined; but when it is necessary to 
distinguish “Mac,” the stroke is written 
double length. If the letter following 
“Mc” or “Mac” is not to be capitalized, 
place the breve sign underneath: 


\ « - 


, 


a — we 


| 


— 


Key: McDonough, McCabe, Maccabe, Mac- 
auley, McAllister, McDougall, McIntyre, Mac- 
Intyre. 


se ” ” 


Son,”’ ‘‘Sen 


The terminations son, sen, etc., should 
always be clearly distinguished as shown 
in the following: 

——— Se * gw 


ws sz oa oa 
Key: Larson, Larsen, Anderson, Andersen, 
Olson, Olsen, Hanson, Hansen. 


Methods of Distinguishing Different 
Spellings 


Where a name may be spelled in differ- 
ent ways, the least common spelling may 
be quickly indicated by adding a letter or 
two in longhand, as illustrated in the 
following: 


Key: Nora, Norah, Maud, Maude, Mabel, 
Maybelle, Kelly, Kelley. 
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Practice Exercise on Surnames—III 
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Practice Exercise on Surnames—1V 
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The Scotch and German ‘*Ch”’ 
The Scotch and German sound of ch 
may be expressed by a dot over k, indicat- 
ing the hk sound: 


—_—_ 


a A A 


a> 
< 


Key: Loch, Kaulbach, Dietrich, Ulrich. 


or 


The list of names and addresses which 
you have made up may be utilized in many 
interesting and helpful exercises, such as 
in addressing envelopes, writing form let- 
ters, “personalizing” letters, etc. 

Lists of names for special practice may 
be found in a local telephone directory, in 
Who’s Who, in the World Almanac, or sim- 
ilar publications. Some teachers use the 
O. G. A. list for this purpose. 


Foreign Names 


So that you may have material for geo- 
graphical names other than those given in 
the Manual we are presenting a list of 
foreign names. There are many lines of 
business in which these names are of every- 
day occurrence. The rapid development 
of foreign trade will necessitate a larger 
geographical vocabulary than ever before 
in the history of American business. 
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Ney 

1. Great Britain, Great Britain and Ireland, 
United Kingdom, England, Scotland, Ireland. 

2. Wales, France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium. 

3. Holland, Netherlands, Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal, Norway. 

4. Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Hungary, Tur- 
key, Greece. 
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5. Roumania, Persia, India, China, Japan, 
Palestine. 

6. Syria, Egypt, Siam, Korea, Morocco, 
Tunis. 


7. Transvaal, Natal, Burma, Tripoli, Sudan, 
Mexico. 

8. Cuba, Brazil, Panama, Chile, Peru, Bolivia. 

9. Argentina, Ecuador, Venezuela, Yucatan, 
South America, North America. 

10. Central America, South Africa, Hon- 
duras, Australia, New Zealand, Jamaica. 

The readers of this magazine are located 
in many parts of the world—some of them 
in remote and inaccessible regions. The 
names and addresses of our foreign readers 
would make an interesting shorthand exer- 
cise—an exercise which would reveal the 
adaptability of the system to unusual and 
difficult words. There are many readers, 
of course, in England and on the continent 
of Europe, and a long list in Australia, 
New Zealand and South Africa. The Phil- 
ippine Islands, Hawaii and Cuba have 
also a good representation, and then there 
are a goodly number in China, India and 
Egypt, while the South and Central Amer- 
ican countries are also well represented. It 
may add interest to your practice of this 
list of foreign names if you remember that 
the magazine you read goes to almost every 
one of them. If you could realize how 
eagerly it is watched for and how care- 
fully it is read in some of these places so 
far from the office of publication you would 
value your own copy even more than you 


° 


Correction of Papers in Certificate 
Examinations 
OME teachers have written us that it 
will be impossible for them to give 
the Gregg Writer Certificate exami- 
nations in their school, for the reason they 
find it impossible to spare the time to cor- 
rect the papers for the large classes. If 
teachers wish to send us papers which 
have not been corrected, they are at liberty 
to do so. The papers are all carefully 
graded by our examiners. The idea in 
asking the teachers to grade the work was 
largely based on the supposition that they 
would thus have a definite idea as to 
whether the work was up to the standard, 
and the students would be saved the fee 
on papers which are unsatisfactory. 


do now! 
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Gregg Shorthand in the Philippine Islands 


Mr. Frank L. Crone, Bureau of Education, Manila, sends us two interesting pho- 
tographs which indicate the progress of Gregg Shorthand in the Philippine Islands. 
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spokesman of the clan. 














HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER OF THE O. G. A.: 
Make two copies of the article ““O. G. A. Test” in your 
very best shorthand. Send one copy to the editor of this 
department, the other retain for comparison with the 
shorthand “plate’’ which? will appear in the next 
issue. If your copy possesses the necessary artistic 
qualities, you will be awarded an “O. G. A.” certificate, 
and your name will appear in the published list of mem- 
bers. An examination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany your test. A test is good only until the 15th 
of the month following date of publication. 

The O. G. A. isa select company of artists, and mem- 
bership is granted only to those whose notes show un- 
questionable artistic merit. It is worth your while to 
try for membership. You may not succeed the first time 
you try, because the standard is very high. But you 
will not know until you do try. 

The emblem of the clan is a triangle enclosing the 
characters O.G. A. The left side of the triangle stands 
for “theory,” the right side for “accuracy” and the base 
for ““beauty’’— the three qualities that go to make up 
artistic writing. 


Hark, Ye! Contestants 


N view of the great amount of practice 
work that is now going on preparatory 
to sending us the contest article, “Ge- 

nius Allied to Melancholy,” we think a few 
penmanship drills and suggestions will be 
timely and helpful. Examine a page of 
your notes very carefully, in order to de- 
termine whether or not any of the criticisms 
apply to your work. If they do, we know 
that you will need no urging to practice 
faithfully until you have overcome the dif- 
ficulties. Every bit of time devoted to over- 
coming the faults that are evident in your 
execution of the shorthand characters will 
show immediate results in the increased 
ease with which you will be able to handle 
your work, and will also greatly increase 
your opportunity for securing first prize in 
the contest! These are ends well worth 
striving for. 


“Order of Gregg Artists” 


is a clan composed of artistic writers of the system, which has for its object the 
development of artistry in writing. 


6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, to whom all communications 
relating to this department should be addressed. 


MMMM 






This department is the official 
Conducted by Winifred Kenna, O. G. A., 












The Separate Strokes 


The first step in your practice should be 
drills on the separate characters. Practice 
each stroke until you can write it accurate- 
ly and with the quick, free movement that 
is so essential to artistic shorthand writing. 
When working on the oblique curves, watch 
the slant. Give the characters the natural 
slant of longhand writing, and, of course, 
endeavor to keep it uniform throughout all 
your work. 


ee eR OR eR om ae 


CF OE CEC EE ECL CEES 


))7?)))I777)71)777 


The Oblique Curve Combinations 


In the illustration below are given a few 
of the frequent curve combinations. These 
combinations occur over and over again, 
and ease in executing them is absolutely 
essential. After you have drilled on these 
combinations, take up some of the others, 
such as g-v, k-f, k-p, etc. The curve com- 
binations are so easily made that one is apt 
to neglect them—but bear in mind that no 
time spent in practicing the individual 
strokes and the frequent combinations of 
characters is ever wasted. A very limited 
amount of practice work each day will do 
wonders. Try it for a little while and 
notice the improvement. 

& & G. G 
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The Horizontal Curve Combinations 


These are very simple, but that is all the 
more reason why you should give them 
special attention. Correctly executed, the 
forms add much to the beauty of a short- 
hand page; and, too, they occur so often 
that a very slight increase in your speed 
in executing them will aid you in preparing 
yourself to handle faster and more difficult 
work. Bear in mind in practicing the 
forms that horizontal curves of equal length 
are joined with a smooth, wave-like move- 
ment; a decided “hump” is made between 
characters of unequal length. 


a ee ee 





eT 
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Curve and Circle Combinations 


In all our correction work, we have found 
the three following rules to be of the great- 
est value. Note the illustrations and keep 
the rules in mind at all times. 

(A) The beginning and ending of a hor- 
izontal curve are on a line with each other, 
and that line must be parallel to the line of 
writing. 


ah. a) ee 


siti ne 


(B) Finish each curve before adding an- 
other character. 


a = —. 














(C) Then, when joining a circle vowel 
to the horizontal curves K and G, the circle 
should cut the line of writing. 


einai ae 


Frequent Faults in Execution 


Please note that the circle vowels should 
be joined at right angles to the various 
characters. When this is done, there is ab- 


solutely no waste motion. 
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a ae eS 


A very common fault is the failure to 
make the joinings of circle vowels occur- 
ring between the various characters “water- 
tight.” Note the following illustration of 
the correct and incorrect ways of joining 
a circle between horizontal curves. 


Correct: — — =o 


Incorrect: ——*«— —2 


—av 


When writing the diphthongs and vowel 
combinations, remember that the circle 
should be written outside the hook. The 
following outlines show the correct execu- 
tion of these forms. 

a Con 


et Lo aie = a Con. 


Samples of Our Enthusiastic Letters 


Mr. L. R. Newberger, Marion, Indiana, 
writes: 

I received my O. G. A. Certificate in to-day’s 
mail, and I am surely very proud of it. I 
happened to be the first to get one in our 
class. 

I also received in the same mail the Under- 
wood Credential Certificate for writing at the 
rate of fifty words per minute, net. 


We want to congratulate Mr. Newberger 
on the standard he has reached in his 
shorthand and typewriting work. It is 
plain to be seen that he has not raised his 
shorthand writing to the O. G. A. standard 
at the expense of his typewriting! 


Miss Edna F. Cole, of the High School, 
Leominster, Mass., writes us the following 
letter this month: 

I take pleasure in sending you this month 
two more O. G. A. tests written by my stu- 
dents, which I hope will meet with your ap- 
proval. 

Miss Wood and Miss Foley were very much 
pleased to receive the certificates, and their suc- 
cess has been very encouraging to the other 
members of the class. We are keeping at 
work and hope to send in one or two each 
month until we are all members of the O. G. A. 
We are also forming a club for advanced work, 
from which we hope to obtain some good 
results. 














THE 


We know that the certificates which are 
being sent to these students in the Leo- 
minster High School will stimulate those 
in the class who have delayed sending in 
the tests. Miss Cole’s desire to have every 
student in her shorthand class become a 
member of the Order of Gregg Artists is 
splendid. 

The Contest Papers 

The papers have been coming in thick 
and fast, and we can see that we are going 
to have a great deal of difficulty in deciding 
to whom the honors belong. But we want 
all our readers to participate in this great 
event, as you will be permanently bene- 
fited by the experience even though you do 
not secure one of the prizes. Surely it 
would be worth while to know just where 
you stand in comparison with the other 
Gregg Shorthand writers throughout the 
country. Take advantage of the penman- 
ship suggestions we are giving you this 
month, devote just as much time as you 
can possibly spare to practicing on the 
contest article, and then send your best 
copy to us. The contest will close April 
20, and the final results will be announced 
in the May Gregg Writer. Although we 
are publishing the list of those to whom 
certificates have been awarded so far, and 
are mailing the certificates to the fortu- 
nate ones, we are holding all the papers 
for the final “overhauling.” 

We are again giving the contest “copy” 
as those who have not seen copies of the 
February and March Gregg Writers will 
have a few days’ “grace” in which to send 
in their papers for entrance in the contest. 


Genius Allied to Melancholy 


Perhaps we may safely say that the mind 
of every great man is shadowed by melancholy. 
Greatness is not an easy triumph; toil, suf- 
fering, and fear darken the path which leads to 
fame; the final victory scarce compensates for 
that which was endured in achieving it; the 
recollection of early trial saddens and softens 
later success; often the most ardent spirit 
would hesitate and turn back were it not for 
the consuming desire to excel, which impels 
the toiler onward and never permits his weary 
brain to more than briefly flag in its task. 
Melancholy is not pessimism. The pessimists 
are those who have never striven and succeeded. 
A touch of sadness tinges the minds of the 
greatest, the wisest, and the best. Truly great 
men are rare. Extraordinary combinations of 
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circumstances alone produce them; there must 
be a meeting of the man and the event; both 
the mind and the occasion must be ready, and 
when the time comes, the great soul, taught 
patience, courage and sagacity, leaps to its 
opportunity, and the flood of enthusiasm and 
ardor overwhelms all obstacles; without the 
severe discipline of waiting, it could never 
have succeeded, but in the hour of triumph, 
the melancholy of past failure cannot wholly 
disappear.—C ourier-J ournal. 


‘*Correspondents Wanted"’ 

This month we have several more names 
to add to our list of O. G. A. members who 
wish to correspond with other Gregg Short- 
hand writers who have won a ecard of 
membership in the Order. 

Miss Grace Pearson, “Quarries,” Heli- 
don, Queensland, Australia, is interested in 
hearing from other stenographers. Foreign 
postal cards are always desirable additions 
to collections, and we know Miss Pearson 
will receive a good response to this an- 
nouncement. Mr. W. D. Maxwell, Bain- 
bridge, Ga., has just secured membership 
in our clan, and wishes to hear from writ- 
ers of Gregg Shorthand. 

Mr. Harry J. Henderson, City Hall, 
Dunkirk, N. Y., would like to hear from 
Gregg stenographers, particularly those 
employed by municipal, county or state 
governmental bodies. 


The New Test 

The article, “The Necessity for Opti- 
mism,”’ will be good until the 20th of May, 
and the results will be announced in the 
June magazine. If you find it impossible 
to send in the contest article so that it will 
reach us before April 20, you will have an 
opportunity to practice and mail this new 
test to us in plenty of time. 

The Necessity for Optimism 

The cynic who defined a pessimist as a man 
who had to live with an optimist knew only 
one kind of optimist. He who, under all cir- 
cumstances, maintains an unvarying and patient 
good cheer—who refuses to recognize evil as 
evil—who in the face of others’ worries is al- 
ways cheerful—may, indeed, justify something 
approaching personal violence at times, for such 
people do try the souls of mortals who are 
merely human and subject to the mental fluc- 
tuations to which mortality is heir. 

The real optimist, however, is the man who 
knows what can be done to make the best of 
things as they are. He can be lived with in 
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peace, for he is a tonic and not an irritant; he 
gives new channels to our thoughts; suggests 
ways in which our very difficulties may be 
turned to their own defeat, and, should grief 
and disaster overtake us, wisely keeps silent 
until nature has robbed sorrow of its keenest 
sting. ‘Then, unobtrusively, he comes forward 
with that greatest of all our blessings—work— 
work that needs to be done and that we our- 
selves are best situated to do. When we, 
yielding to active thoughts, cease to demand 
sympathy or to excuse error, we find that trou- 
ble begins to fade away, and that hard times 
and discouragement dissolve and disappear 
before the man who keeps too busy doing things 
to give them heed. 

Practical optimism is faith, courage, imagina- 
tion, enterprise, judgment. It is the will to 
believe and the determination that backs up its 
belief. Without optimism in the world—with- 
out a vision of the things to be to light the 
rough pathway of the things that are—no great 
work would be done. All great teachers, great 
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leaders, great reformers, have been great op- 
timists. They have dreamed their dreams and 
beheld their visions of accomplishment, and 
seldom has the vision of achievement been for 
themselves. The great optimists of the world 
have been too great to dream alone. Indeed, 
it is one of the conditions of eminent success 
that what we do, if it shall be pronounced 
good, must be done in self-forgetfulness. 

Our land has need of the optimist. It has 
need of the man whose vision is so true it will 
not let him shirk the duty before him. It has 
need of men who know that the parable teach- 
ing that he who is faithful in small things shall 
be made ruler over many is not a promise, 
but a fact—the result of law. Work well and 
thoroughly done widens the horizon, strengthens 
the mind and prepares the way for better 
things. 

Let us welcome the optimist. We need him. 
If we do not bid him a hospitable reception, he 
will tarry with the man who lives on the hill. 

—Office Appliances. 


oe 


List of New Members 


A | Sophia Kozlakiewicz, Moconaqua, 
Bertha Anderson, Tacoma, Wash-| Harry Fletcher, Pittsburg, Kansas Pa. 
ington. Edith Frank, Kansas City, Mo. L 
Edna Angell, Osage, Iowa. Alma Friedrich, Mankato, Minn. Floyd A. Largent, Carthage, Mo. 
B Grace G. Fox, Vallejo, Cal. Emmett La Velle, Boone, Iowa. 
Jennie A. Lee, Rutland, Vt. 


Maywood, IIl. 
La Grande, 


Ore 
Royal Renee. St. Louis, Mo. 
Barbara Belote, Binghamton, Tenn. 
Binghamton, 


Grace Bagley, 


Sister Mary Barnaba, Beatrice Gaul, 


Clara Gearhart, 
Henry Geier, 
At Giles, 


Elsa 


Tenn. , 
Natalie Binney, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
ol sostie Blentlinger, Frederick, 


Caroline Brink, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Helen Bronson, Abington, Mass. 
Mrs. Christy E. Brookman, Lincoln, 


Bergschicker, 
3 ecelia Groonell, 


| Marjorie A. 


Laceyville, Pa. 
Carthage, Mo. 
Pittsburg, Kansas. 
Dover, N. H. 

M. Gottschalk, Quincy, III. M 
Rutland, Vt. 
Irene Guennette, Leominster, 
Guertin, Rutland, Vt. 


Herbert B. Hansen, Springfield, Ore.| w. p. 
Marjorie Hanson, Boone, Iowa. 


Robert H. Leitfred, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Emma E. Lievens, Atkinson, III. 
| Mabyl B. Lloyd, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Bamma Lowry, Binghamton, Tenn. 


Tillie Machinist, Luzerne, Pa. 
Lucy Maine, Franklin, N. H. 
William D. Mack, Polo, Ill. ~* 
David Marcus, Denver, Colo. 

Mary G. Martin, Mabton, Wash. 
Maxwell, Bainbridge, Ga. 
Edna McDonald, Mono Mills, Ont., 


Mass. 


Jebr. Reginald Heafield, Gaylord, Mich. Canada. 
Blanche Brown, Springfield, Ore. Nita Heinz, Carthage, Mo. Victoria McEwan, Mono Mills, Ont., 
Deborah L. rown, Amesbury, | Thomas V. Hestorff, Salinas, Cal. Canada. ' 
Mass Florence Heusel, Montclair, N. J. | Florence McKune, Niles, Mich. 
Thorna = Missoula, Mont. William Hill, Denver, Colo. Pauline E. Merrifield, Dover, N. H. 


Ruth C. Hodges, Dover, N. H. 


Dover, N. H. 


Edna I. Buchanan, Albion, Mich. Florence Merrill, 
Leo Holden, Sacred Heart, Okla. | Juanita Mullen, San Mateo, Cal. 
c Fred M. Holt, Gurdon, Arkansas. | Marie Murphy, Boone, Iowa 
L. Caldwell, San Mateo, Cal. Genevieve Hopkins, Pittsburg, Kan-| Mary E. Murphy, Chino, Cal. 
ery, er Carroll, Dover, mates th. Seen, Bows, Be. H. N 
Annie J. Chalmers, Vancouver, | Peat! Hough, Dover, N. H. Clifford Near, Boone, Iowa. 
B. C., Canada. Anna Houser, Parsons, Pa. Ethel Neide, Memphis, Tenn. 
Howard, Lebanon,| A. Nelson, Missoula, Mont. 


Flora Chambers, Binghamton, Tenn. we 4 W. 


Helen Nelson, Newark, Ohio. 


Floyd Chilton, Wooster, Ohio. Erick A. Hudb 
Giles L. Courtney, New York City. | Eric udberg, Cloquet, Minn.| Florence Neuman, Plains, Pa. 
Myrtle Crocker, Dover, N. H. Abraham M. Hurwitz, New York) May Niemann, Leavenworth, Kan- 
Floyd V. Culbertson, Osage, Iowa. City. sas. 
Nelle C. Curtis, Covington, Ky. I piaebo® pope, Buffslo, &, Y. 
, ‘ milie Nuhn, Leavenwort ansas. 
D Mrs. H. C. Imig, Chicago, Ill. Christie Nutter, Dover, N. H. 
Beth ‘yo frou, ve J re) 
Bessie J. Delaney, Dover, N. H. Ellen Jeffries, Osage, Iowa. ‘ ; 
Manuel ? de la Rama, Olongapo, | Irene Jones, Etwartevite, Pa. Amador Fagin Grtia, Ponse, Porte 
. de Wesley Jones, Plymouth, Pa. Elizabeth O’Shea. L : 
Amy T. DeWees, Elwyn, Pa. Anna Joseph, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Sens Odie. Pa Bg 


E 


Pearl Erickson, Boone, Iowa. 
William Eva, Albion, Mich. 


K 
Verona E. Kalass, Mankato, Minn. 


| Marjorie Kornegor, Boone, Iowa. 


P 


Cathie B. Park, Kearny, N. J. 
| P. C. Pearce, Wooster, Ohio. 
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C. Arthur Peterson, Denver, Colo. Anna A. Schwarz, Leavenworth, w 
Lucille Phillips, Leavenworth, Kan-| Kansas. . . » 
sas. Dorothy Shafer, Boone, Iowa. Anna Waddle, Nickerson, Kansas 
Mabel E. Pierpont, Chino, Cal. Grace ee Polo, I Earl Preston Wadsworth, Lebanon, 
Ida L. Portner, Boone, Iowa. Mrs. Seales Smongeski, Phoenix, | . N. H. . - 
Ella Pottle, Kewaunee, Wis. Ariz. Edna Wagner, Chino, Cal. 
Edna Snively, Columbus, Ind. Emma Weichel, Eau Claire, Wis 
R Alice Irene Stevens, Lebanon, N. H. | Nina Weiker, Wooster, Ohio 
Ruth Rehkopf, Chino, Cal. J. P. Stewart, Spokane, Wash. Francis E. Welch, Rutland, Vt. 
Sarah Reingold, Hammond, Ind Audolph Swanson, Boone, Iowa. Myriel Welton, Waterbury, Conn 
E. Myrtle Reutgen, Chino, Cal. Alice Swinerton, Dover, N. H. Julia R. Weltzer, Buffalo, N. Y 
Helen J. Robbins, Sterling, Ii. T Gwendolyne Wheeler, Boone, Iowa. 
Tillie M. Roberts, Calumet, Mich. ; W. R. Wheeler, Rutland, Ve. 
Lida Ross, Minneapolis, Minn. meee | Irene Tenney, Leominster, Laura Wilson, Leavenworth, Kan- 
Father D. B. Ryan, S , Mass. , sas. 
kla. » yan, Sacred Heart, Arline Thomas, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. | Erna Wunderlich, Mankato, Minn 
< Floyd J. Thompson, Sacred Heart, 
Okla. 2 
E. J. Scammon, Pittsburg, Kansas.| Olga E. Torkelson, Rutland, Vt. 


Esther Schnitker, Mankato, Minn. 


Olive M. Traver, Seattle, Wash. 


Martha Ziegler, Mankato, Minn 


oO°o 


A Gregg Writer Personal Stenographer to the Governor 
of Oregon 


HE subject of this sketch, Mr. Neil 
B. Baldwin, now holds the interest- 
ing, though exacting, position of the 
personal stenographer to the Governor of 
Oregon. The many Gregg writers of the 
state of Oregon have reason to be proud of 





in which he was trained. His first work 
was that of assistant, and later he was 
promoted to instructor. As a teacher, Mr. 
Baldwin was very successful, his hold on 
the students being largely due to the fact 
that he was himself an expert in the work 





the fact that both the he was teaching others 
Chief Executive of the : to do. 
Nation and the Chief During his teaching 
Executive of the State days, this ambitious 
depend upon writers of / \ young man _ continued 
Gregg Shorthand for a his practice in short- 
their important steno- \ hand and typewriting 
graphic work. ‘ \ and when the oppor- 
Mr. Baldwin’ was wf & | tunity came to do some 
trained in the State he stenographic work for 
Agricultural College, ~ |} the Governor - elect 


Corvallis, Oregon. Dur- 
ing the latter part of his 
course, he did _ steno- 
graphic work for Dean 
Bexell of the School of 
Commerce. As soon as 
his course in the School 
of Commerce was com- 
pleted, Mr. Baldwin ac- 
cepted the position of 
stenographer for the Oregon Statistical 
Bureau, which made a preliminary agri- 
cultural survey of the state of Oregon. 
During the following year the stenographic 
work for Dean Bexell was continued, and 
in the summer of the same year Mr. Bald- 
win was stenographer in the College Regis- 
trar’s office. From September, 1913, to 
December, 1914, Mr. Baldwin taught in 
the Department of Commerce in the school 





New B. 


| Withycombe he _ was 
/ able to handle the work 
so satisfactorily that he 
was asked to do the 
stenographic work until 
the Governor took office 
in January of this year. 
When that time came, 
Mr. Baldwin went with 
the new Governor to the 
State Capitol at an attractive increase in 
salary. 

In his work for the Governor, Mr. Bald- 
win has entire charge of the stenographic 
side of the office. He has a strong sense 
of the importance of his present position 
and a keen realization of the opportunities 
it offers for education and training which 
will be useful to him in his work in years 
to come. 


BaLpwin 
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Modernism in Shorthand Teaching 


OCTOR Nichols Murray Butler, 
Il) President of Columbia University, 
New York City, in his annual re- 
port discusses in a scholarly and highly en- 
lightening way some of the educational 
problems which suggest themselves in con- 
nection with the work of the various de- 
partments of the University. Doctor But- 
ler’s views are so broad, and so in accord 
with the general educational trend, that 
they are applicable to practically every 
subject in the school curriculum, and to 
all classes of educational institutions. They 
are singularly germane to shorthand teach- 
ing, and there are some definite and valu- 
able lessons for the shorthand instructor 
to be learned by applying these general 
truths to the special field which holds his 
attention. Doctor Butler particularly de- 
cries the custom of hiring a teacher for his 
ability in his special line rather than for 
his skill as an instructor. 
The teaching of many very famous men is 
distinctly poor; sometimes it is even worse. 


This results in part from the breakdown of the 
general educational process into a variety of 


highly specialized activities, and in part from 
the carelessness of college teachers as to every- 
thing which affects a student’s manners, speech, 
conduct and sense of proportion, provided only 
he gets hold of certain facts which the teacher 
desires to communicate. 


Another cause of inferior instruction is 
to be found in the lack of inspection and 
supervision of the work of young teachers. 

At one time the professor of mathematics in 
Columbia College made a practice of visiting 
the classroom of each one of his junior officers 
at least once in each week. He observed the 
discipline, the order and the general attitude 
of the class. He intervened in the instruction 
when he felt moved to do so. He made sug- 
gestions, and, if necessary, after the exercise 
was over he gave private criticism to the junior 
instructor. In this way the younger man was 
helped by the experience and skill of his elder. 
To-day such a practice is almost unheard of, 
either in Columbia College or in any other 
college. With the exception of one or two de- 
partments in which better practices prevail, it 
is usual for even the youngest of instructors to 
be shut up in the classroom with a company 
of students and left to his own devices. The 
damage he may do in learning what teaching is 
all about is not infrequently irreparable, but no 
older or more experienced head is at hand to 
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counsel and to direct him. In this way many 
men grow up to be poor teachers without know- 
ing it. They are conscious of growing in schol- 
arly power and in acquired knowledge, and they 
readily confuse these facts with increase in 
teaching skill. 

The importance of the careful prepara- 
ration of every lesson is one which should 
never be lost sight of by any teacher. 

The late Colonel Francis W. Parker once 
dedicated a text-book “to all teachers who 
thoughtfully and thoroughly prepare every les- 
son.” Herein lies the secret of really good 
teaching. The preparation of every lesson, 
however familiar the subject matter, is the 
sure protection against mechanical routine and 
dry-as-dust lecturing. This applies equally to 
instruction by lecture, by laboratory work, or 
by classroom teaching and discussion. The first 
act of a really good college teacher is to ex- 
plain to his class what it is proposed to accom- 
plish by the particular course of instruction 
for which they are assembled, what methods are 
to be followed, and why, and also why a par- 
ticular subject matter has been chosen. These 
opening explanations are as necessary to the 
intelligent student as is a chart to a sailor. The 
college student cannot be expected to guess 
correctly at the aim or purpose of a particular 
course of instruction or to find at once a satis- 
factory explanation of the subject matter that 
is presented to him for mastery. 

In shorthand teaching much of the pio- 
neer work was necessarily poor from peda- 
gogical standpoint for the reason that the 
instruction was in the hands, not of trained 
teachers, but of reporters. The method 
of training shorthand reporters which was 
followed for many years was really an 
outgrowth of the apprentice system used 
in the trades and, in those early days, to a 
great extent in the professions. So long 
as this instruction was individual the re- 
sults were fairly satisfactory, though from 
the present-day standards we can clearly 
realize how difficult for the students this 
“sink or swim” method was. As the de- 
mand for shorthand writers increased, 
schools gradually developed. At first the 
schools were largely conducted by private 
enterprise, but soon the increased demand 
made it imperative that this instruction 
should be given by the public schools also. 
The public through all this period turned 
naturally to the shorthand experts for 
teaching material. Fortunately among 
these writers there were some wonderful 
teachers—some men who could see the sub- 
ject through the students’ eyes and who by 


the very force of personality could get 
results. It is through the guidance of these 
men, and through the hardships of victims 
of the less fortunate writers instructed 
under the apprentice system that modern 
methods of shorthand teaching have been 
evolved. 

Doctor Butler says of the work of “a 
really good teacher”’: 


The two mistakes into which college teachers 
are most likely to fall are, first, that of failing 
to give the students such preliminary and in- 
troductory explanations as will serve as an ade- 
quate chart for the voyage to be undertaken; 
and, second, that of confusing the logical 
with the psychological order in the presenta- 
tion of facts. The really good teacher knows 
that the logical order is the result of mature 
reflection and close analysis of a large body 
of related phenomena, and he knows, too, that 
this comes late in the history of intellectual 
development. He knows also that the psycho- 
logical order—the true order for the teacher to 
follow—is the one which is fixed by the intrinsic 
interest and practical significance of the phe- 
nomena in question. The good teacher will 
not try to force the logical order of facts or 
phenomena upon the immature student. He will 
present these facts or phenomena to him in 
their psychological order and so give him the 
material with which to understand, when his 
knowledge is sufficiently complete, the logical 
order and all that it means. 

The period of shorthand teaching in 
which the instruction was in charge of a 
master of the subject who knew nothing of 
teaching was unfortunately followed by a 
period where, on account of the urgency of 
the demand, it was found impossible to turn 
out a sufficient number of thoroughly 
trained teachers. The teacher of that time 
knew little of shorthand and sometimes 
less of teaching. 

The notion that one who is a master of a 
subject is thereby of necessity a good teacher 
of that subject is only less misleading and mis- 
chievous than the notion that a subject may be 
adequately and properly taught by one who 
has elaborate knowledge of the technique and 
machinery of teaching, but whose hold on the 
subject matter to be taught is very shaky 
indeed. 


That day, too, has passed and the in- 
structor of to-day must know his subject 
thoroughly and must know how to interpret 
it in the light of modern psychological 
thought. The ideal teacher of any subject 
knows himself, his subject, and the best 
of all his student. 
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The Value of Praise! 


OT long ago we received some ex- 
N cellent shorthand work from a 

teacher of whose splendid results 
we have long known. A letter of appre- 
ciation was sent to her, and this is what 
she writes in reply: 

I posted your letter where all could read 
it, and I wish that you could have seen the 
pleased expressions on the students’ faces as 
they read the letter at different times during 
the day. Of what powerful influence is a 
word of praise! Although it is typed and 
comes a thousand miles from one not per- 
sonally known to these young people—still it 
is potent! 

And right here, we realize as we read, 
lies the secret of a great measure of this 
teacher's wonderful success. She under- 
stands the value of judicious praise! 


oOo 
“The Application’s the Thing” 


N the simplification of teaching meth- 

ods, the subject of English has been 

one of the last to be affected. Strange- 
ly enough, the subject which is of greatest 
practical use has been most carefully 
hedged in by almost insurmountable bar- 
riers. The old idea that the more difficult 
of attainment a subject was made, the more 
it would be appreciated, has been carried 
to the limit in English teaching. The re- 
sult has been that many a school boy failed 
to see any connection between his grammar 
class and the language which he used to 
express his thoughts, feelings and desires. 

The popularity of those English text 
books which emphasize the application of 
rules rather than the rules themselves, in 
dicates the dawn of a new day in English 
instruction. The Colorado School Journal, 
in discussing the simplification of English 
teaching, says: 

Light is beginning to dawn on those who 
teach English and those who consider the 
teaching of grammar in the grades. Some have 
been very insistent that grammar should be 
taught in the upper grades. The subject has no 
nomenclature The sentence he is good, than 
which no English sentence could be simpler, is 
described in nine different ways. ‘The last two 
committee reports on the teaching of English 
have admitted the futility of teaching it in the 
grades until] some generally used nomenclature 
shall be upon. As a sample of the 
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movement, both these reports agree that there 
is no such English thing as case. We perhaps 
have never stopped to think of it, but not only 
is there no such English thing as case, but there 
is no such thing as person applied to nouns, 
and there is no property of nouns known as 
gender except in the very few cases in which 
there is a feminine as well as a masculine 
ending. 

When these ideas become general, Eng- 
lish grammar is bound to lose its place as 
the most cordially hated subject in the 


school. 
oO°o 
War Hurts Typewriter 
Business 


HE typewriter companies have suf- 

fered more than most lines of busi- 

ness from the effects of the war 
in Europe. This is shown in a striking 
way by the annual report of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company. The Baston 
Herald of February 26 says: 

The annual report of the Underwood Type- 
writer Company for 1914, issued yesterday, 
made a very poor showing of earnings. The 
amount available for dividends was consider- 
ably less than one-half that for previous years, 
being only $679,396, against $1,664,504 in 1913, 
$1,733,118 in 1912 and $1,277,597 in 1911. After 
taking care of the preferred dividends, this 
amount was just sufficient to take care of the 
4 per cent on the $8,500,000 common stock. 
The balance for the common in 1913 was 15.59 
per cent, 14.94 in 1912, 10.91 im 1911, and 8.77 
per cent in 1910. 

These earnings furnish sufficient explanation 
of the price of the stock around 55, against 
a high level of 88 in January last year, and 
115% in 1912, when gossip had it that an in- 
crease in the dividend rate to 6 per cent was 
in the cards, 

All the typewriter companies are now 
pursuing a policy of rigid economy, which 
explains the marked decrease in advertis- 
ing on the part of some of the companies, 
except where long-time contracts are in 
existence. 

~ 
oOo 


Brevities 


Dr. Joseph H. Hill, formerly president 
of the State Normal System of Kansas, 
and at present a member of the faculty of 
the University of Illinois, Department of 
Education, has accepted a positicn with 
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the Clark Teachers’ Agency, Kansas City, 
Missouri. Doctor Hill is peculiarly fitted 
for his new position both through training 
and natural ability. 

~ * * 

The classes in Gregg Shorthand for 
the teachers in New York City and vicin- 
ity are proving very popular. These 
classes are now conducted on Friday after- 
noons and Saturdays in the New York 
Training School for Teachers and the 
Brooklyn Training School for Teachers. 
Nearly one thousand teachers are enrolled 


for the work. The work is being con- 
ducted by Mr. Rupert P. SoRelle, Mr. 
F. M. Booth, Mrs. Lois Christensen, Mr. 


O. C. Shepard, Mrs. Rupert P. SoRelle, 
Mr. W. E. Ingersoll, and Miss Alice M. 
Hunter. 

The classes are under the auspices of 
the Eastern Gregg Shorthand Association, 
the work in the Brooklyn Training School 
being conducted in co-operation with the 
Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, an or- 
ganization having about seven thousand 
members. 

* * * 

Mr. Paul H. Seay, formerly principal 
of the commercial department, Lockport 
Township High School, Lockport, Illinois, 
writes of an interesting shorthand class 
which he has organized this winter. Mr. 
Seay is attending the University of IIli- 
nois, at Champaign, and he and nine other 
university students are contributing their 
services to the free night school organized 
under the auspices of the Epworth League 
of the First Methodist Church, Urbana. 
The subjects taught are Gregg Shorthand, 
typewriting and bookkeeping. This is a 
commendable effort to help young people 
who probably could not otherwise secure 
this training. 


* * a 


The rapidly growing demand - for 
trained teachers of Gregg Shorthand is 
evidenced by the number of schools which 
will offer summer for 
teachers of Gregg Shorthand this year. 
Among these schools are the University 
of California, Berkeley, California; Colum 
bia University, New York City; Adelphi 
College, Brooklyn; Simmons College, Bos 
ton; University of Virginia, Charlottes 
ville, Virginia; Gregg School, Chicago; 
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Albion College, Albion, Michigan; Roch 
ester Business Institute, Rochester, New 
York; Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich- 
igan; State Normal School, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin; Bay Path Institute, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts; Bowling Green Busi- 
ness University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky ; Gem City Business College, Quin- 
ey, Illinois; Rider-Moore and Stewart 
School, Trenton, New Jersey, and Hoel’s 
Business College, Grand Junction, Cclo. 

If other schools not included in this 
list are planning to offer special teachers 
courses in Gregg Shorthand, we shall be 
glad to receive their announcements. 


* = * 
Miss Lena Shafer, of the Thornton 
Township High School, Harvey, Illinois, 


sends us some interesting information about 
sent out to the 
young people who have been graduated 
from the commercial department of this 
school during the past two or three years 
The object of this questionaire was to learn 
whether the graduates of the commercial 
department had found the course of value 
and whether from a financial standpoint 
it had proved a good investment. The re- 
turns show that a large percentage are en 
gaged in office work and that the graduates 
who started in office work several vears ago 
at salaries ranging from forty to sixty-five 


a questionaire recently 


dollars a month, are now receiving much 
better salaries 
one hundred dollars a month 
port that they are paying their way through 
college with their stenography. The ad 
vice which these former graduates give to 


some of them as high as 


Several re 


other young people is that every boy or 
girl, no matter what his plans after leav- 
ing school, should take up shorthand and 
typewriting in connection with his high 
school course. 
> > > 

We have recently received a letter from 
Mr. Todd E. Paulus, Johnson High 
St. Paul, Minnesota, which was written on 
The heading was 


School, 


interesting stationery. 
St. Paul, Minnesota, Gregg Office Training 
Office, Shorthand Department, 

High School The Mr 
appears as manager, and the following off 
cials are listed: Marie C. Fischer, 
Assistant Manager; Mildred F. Lindahl, 


Johnson 


name of Paulus 


also 
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Secretary; Clara C. Watson, Head Ste- 

nographer. This is a suggestion which can 

be effectively carried out by other schools. 
os * * 

The University of Wisconsin has seventy 
courses in vocational subjects. A _ large 
number of the students pursuing these 
courses are employed and the continua- 
tion school is sometimes conducted at the 
place of business when it is not convenient 
for the students to attend the University. 


* aa *” 


That live, enterprising shorthand organ- 
ization, the Gregg Shorthand Association 
of Chicago, has recently added two features 
to its activities. The Social Committee has 
arranged for an outing or a special social 
feature for the third Saturday afternoon in 
each month. The March social feature 
was a “hike” from La Grange to Hinsdale, 


a beautiful walk of about eight miles. The 
Association is now publishing an official 
organ, the editor-in-chief of which is Mr. 
Walter C. Bieneman. The March meeting 
was one of the best attended and most pop- 
ular ever held. The attraction was a mock 
trial in which one of the Association’s capa- 
ble and efficient stenographers was tried 
for incompetency and found “not guilty.” 
* > * 

The semi-annual meeting of the Long 
Island Association of Commercial Teachers 
was held Saturday, February 27, 1915, at 
Freeport, N. Y. Mr. W. E. Bartholomew, 
State Inspector of Commercial Education, 
was present and took an active part in the 
discussions, which covered teaching meth- 
ods in shorthand, typewriting and other 
commercial subjects. Mr. William H. Hig- 
bee of Huntington is the newly elected 
president. 


oOo 
le RRR ree 
Obituary 


Anna Laura Shadinger 


T is with profound sorrow that we re- 

cord the death of Miss Anna Laura 

Shadinger, who was for many years 
principal of the typewriting department of 
Gregg School, Chicago. The 
news of her death will come 
as a shock to many thousands 
of our readers—students, ste- 
nographers, teachers and re- 
porters—who acquired their 
knowledge of typewriting un- 
der her direction. 

Miss Shadinger was the 
first student instructed in the 
index-finger-first method of 
typewriting originated by 
Mrs. Ida MeLenan Cutler, 
which was afterwards devel- 
oped by joint efforts of Mrs. 
Cutler and Mr. SoRelle into 
the now famous “Rational” 


method. Mrs. Cutler was attending 


our school, changing from the Pitmanic 
system she had used for several years as 
reporter and teacher, and she asked for an 
opportunity to demonstrate the soundness 





Awna Laura SuHapincer 


of the index-finger-first theory. Miss 
Shadinger had just enrolled and was as- 
signed for the experiment. The result was 
convincing—and on the completion of the 
course Miss Shadinger was 
retained as a teacher and ex- 
ponent of the new method. 

As a teacher Miss Shad- 
inger was thorough, patient, 
sympathetic and many of the 
brilliant exponents of touch 
typewriting have a grateful 
memory of her helpful guid- 
ance. Like many great teach- 
ers she was so diffident, how- 
ever, that it was impossible 
to induce her to discuss her 
methods in conventions. 

For some months Miss 
Shadinger has been on leave 
of absence on account of ill- 
ness. Her wonderfully courageous spirit 
till the very last gave hopes that she would 
be able to return to her duties. The sym- 
pathy of thousands of our readers will go 
out to her sorrowing family. 
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A Cnstep hone of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers. Conducted by 
Rupert P. SoRelle, 1123 Broadway, New York, to whom 
all communications relating to this department 
should be addressed. 
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Typist is Victor in Connecticut School Champion- 


ship Contest 
Held at New London, Conn., February 20, 1915 


ISS GERTRUDE D. WILKE, 

who is but fifteen and a half years 

of age and a “Rational” typist, 
won the Connecticut School Championship 
Contest for 1915 by a margin of seven 
words a minute over her nearest competitor, 
making a record of 68 net words a minute. 
Miss Wilke exceeded last year’s record by 
eighteen net words a 
minute. 

The contest is said 
to have been the largest 
ever held in this coun- 
try, about one hundred 
typists having entered; 
and the combined ac- 
curacy and speed at- 
tained by the contest- 
ants in the school con- 
test probably marks a 
higher average than 
ever before reached in 
any open contest. This 
is unmistakable _ evi- 
dence that the schools 
of Connecticut are at- 
taching the proper im- 
portance to typewriting, 
and that the teachers 
are creating enthusiasm in the 
among their students. 

Miss Wilke’s record is all the more re- 
markable in view of the fact that the mat- 
ter furnished the contestants was consid- 
ered “hard.” This impression is confirmed 
by a glance at the records made by the 
veteran entrants in the “Open-to-all Con- 
test,”” where the winner, Miss Owen, for- 
mer world’s champion, fell 13 words below 


subject 
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the international record in 1914 made by 
Mr. Emil A. Trefzger, the present world’s 
champion, and 11 words below her own 
record in the same contest. 

Miss Wilke won the contest by a good 
margin in competition with 51 contestants, 
and this number does not include those who 
fell below 20, no figures for these having 

been given out. In the 

= state championship con- 

_ test, in which Miss 

~ Wilke also wrote, she 

stood fourth. In this 

contest she greatly ex- 

\ ceeded the record made 

\ by any of the other 

students who also par- 

ticipated in the school 
championship. 

It is a noteworthy 
fact that in the 
contest, among the fifty- 
two contestanfs whose 
records have been an- 
nounced, four makes of 
typewriters were repre 
sented—the Remington, 
Underwood, L. C. Smith 
and Royal. 

Both the state championship and the 
school championship were this year- won 
by students from private commercial 
schools. Mr. Colgan is a graduate of the 
Waterbury Business College. 

The contest was held at the 
ing of the Connecticut Business Educators’ 
Association at New London, February 20. 
It was at this convention a year ago that 
Mr. William N. DeRosier, a Gregg writer, 


school 


annual meet- 
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won the Connecticut School Championship 
in shorthand. There was no shorthand 
contest conducted this year. In addition 
to the title of Champion School Typist of 
Connecticut conferred upon her, Miss 
Wilke was awarded the Stone Medal, the 
trophy which accompanies the title. 

Miss Wilke received her training at the 
Merchants’ and Bankers’ Business School, 
Hartford, Conn., of which Mr. F. H. Jar- 
vis is the principal. She entered school in 
September, 1913, completing the steno- 
graphic course in six months. During the 
past year she has been attending the night 
school. Miss Wilke is an enthusiastic 
writer of Gregg Shorthand. 

The Merchants’ and Bankers’ Business 
School was established less than two years 
ago, and Mr. Jarvis and his teachers are 
to be congratulated on the progressiveness 
shown in encouraging students to enter 
these contests, and also for this early 
triumph in the school’s career. Miss Wilke, 
who is but a mere girl, deserves all com- 


pliments on her record, and her spirit is 
one that should be praised and encouraged. 

In justice to Miss Wilke, it should be 
explained here that through an error on 
the part of the corrector of Miss Wilke’s 
paper, Miss McMahon was announced 
the winner at the Convention. The 
error was discovered in going over the 
papers the following day, and the chair- 
man of judges immediately used the tele- 
graph wires to make the truth known. 
The corrector penalized Miss Wilke for 
every period made—because followed by 
three spaces instead of two. “The rules 
expressly state,” says the chairman in 
his report, ‘that either three or two spaces 
may be made (according to the habit of 
the writer) provided that the number is 
uniform throughout. Miss Wilke used 
three in every instance and _ therefore 
should not have been penalized.” 

The following are the detailed figures 
in the various contests which were held at 
New London: 


Open-to-all Contest 
One Hovr 


Name 


Margaret B. Owen 
Bessie Friedman 
Bessie B. Linsitz.... 
William F. Oswald.. 
Parker C. Woodson.. 
Gus R. Trefzger...... 
Rose Bloom .. 
Harold H. Smith. 
Thomas J. Ehrich 


Net Net Words 


Gross Errors Penalty Words per Minute 


3645 36 180 3465 116 
. 3526 22 110 3416 114 
.3513 25 125 3388 113 
.3567 38 190 3377 113 
3494 41 205 3288 110 
3416 28 140 3271 109 
.3588 69 345 32438 108 
. 3497 51 255 3242 108 
.3526 58 290 3236 108 


Connecticut State Championship Contest 


Tuimry 


MINUTES 


First Ten Contestants 


Name 
James E. Colgan 
Ray E. Newgeon 
EK. D. Bernard 
Gertrude D. Wilke 
William L. Hamilton 


Janet A. Beattie 
Henrietta Trunkfield 
Anna Johnson : 
Katherine F. McCone 
Dorothy Ellis 


Net Net Words 


Gross Errors Pe nally Words per Minute 
3002 52 260 2742 91 
2564 77 S385 2179 73 
2434 53 265 2169 72 
2475 95 475 2000 67 
2070 9 245 1825 61 
1833 26 130 1703 57 
2308 129 645 1663 55 
1900 90 450 1450 48 
1812 2 410 1402 47 

. 1670 56 280 1390 46 
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Connecticut School Championship Contest 


Firtren MINUTES 


First 


Name 
Gertrude Wilke 
Helen McMahon 
Janet A. Beattie 
Carl Johnson 
Anna J. Johnson. 
Julie E. Lewis.... 
John G. Metesky. 
Dorothy Ellis 
Katherine F. McCon 
Henry A. Corden 


© 


Ten Contestants 


Net Net Words 


Gross Errors Pe nalty Words per Minute 
1258 49 245 1013 68 
1061 39 145 916 61 

942 11 55 887 59 
1053 10 200 853 57 
980 35 175 805 54 
898 21 105 793 53 
983 38 190 793 53 
851 21 105 746 50 
925 38 190 735 49 
858 29 145 723 4s 


Some Interesting Puzzles 


HE great popularity of the “What 
Wrote” published 


several months ago, led us to ask for 


Johnny puzzle 


other puzzles of a similar nature. Some 
very clever responses have been received 
to that request. From the many interest 
ing puzzles submitted, we have selected a 
few which we believe our readers will en 
joy solving. 

The Office Boy's ‘‘Rough Draft’’ 

A certain busy lawyer once was called 
away on a case when about to dictate a 
letter. He looked for his regular stenog 
rapher, but she was not visible at that 
moment. He hastily made a rough draft 
of the letter and left it with the office boy, 
with instructions to have the stenographer 
write it out on her return. 

Having nothing much to do, the boy 
tried to write it out himself, but made a 


dismal failure, as you will notice. How- 
ever, he got every proper letter in each 
word and the stenographer was able to 


solve the puzzle and rewrite the letter cor 
rectly. Can you do as well? Below is 
the letter: 
Auite, Yjlu wnyett otw, 
Tnienene-rtefuone. 
G. M. Dohnernes, Qes, 
68 Yorbadaw, 
Wen Kyro. 
Read Isr: 
Ni sawren ot oyru getermal fo 
eth wnyett dirth doulw vas eth 
liart fo Rippt sv. Tates fo Wen 
Kyro liwl moce pu rof gearihn 


Yedesdanw texn Doulw sadiev 


ot kate on caniot lunti teraf 
ym varalir no Yesduat gievnen. 
Soury lutyr, 
Liamwil Sarlen. 
Mr. O. B. Merrick, Seattle, Washington, 
is sponsor for the above. 


ouy 


An Inspirational Motto 

In these days practically every office 
worker has an inspirational motto or verse 
near his desk where his eyes may readily 
fall on it. Miss Josephine Ciardi, Nutley, 
New Jersey, vouches for the fact that the 
following with a few interpositions of let 
ters has helped her over many a _ hard 
place. Possibly it will help vou after you 
straighten it out! 


A Eedrc 


Etl em eb a tiltle rinekd, 

Tle em eb a leltti rinebld 

Ot eth Isfatu fo setho ubtoa em, 
Elt em apeisr a tltlei rmeo, 

Tel em eb, nweh I ma rywea, 
Tjsu a ettlli tib omer eryehe, 
Tel em vrsee a leltit teterb, 
Oetsh atht I ma virisntg orf 
Etl em eb a eliltt 
Nehw patemttnio sbdi em vwear, 
Lte em vertsi a ttllie derrah 

Ot eb lal htat I doslhu eb; 

Etl em eb a tetlil ekerem 

Twih het tbreorh ahtt si akeerw, 
Tle em ktikn reom fo ym enroghbi 


Nda 


ve rbra 


1 tltile sesl fo em. 


“Histbri Ekelwy.” 
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Three Cryptic Sentences 


Here are three cryptic sentences, the 
plan for which is suggested by Mr. W. R. 
Jewett, Winfield, Kansas: 

thmnwhttndsthswnbsnsshsstdjb. 

themonlyisure tguidehistheawhothaskofte 
nigonerovermtheiroadayoubwantatongo. 

htreiemsrolesobyiydncesioitnahbnwyorgn 
edciisno. 

In the first sentence the consonants are 
in the correct order but the vowels have all 
been removed. To help you in replacing 
them we will tell you that there are five 
missing a’s, four e’s, two i’s, four o’s and 
one each u and y. The second sentence is 
all there, but instead of striking the space 
bar the typist inserted an extra letter. Re- 
move the extra letters and you have the 
message. In the third sentence the letters 
have been transposed and the spaces omit- 
ted. The office boy who typed this mixed 
up the letters and forgot the spaces. 


From the Irish Orator 

An Irish orator at a banquet paid a 
glowing tribute to the country in which 
he was a guest. One of his listeners wish- 
ing to preserve at least a part of this gem 
recorded a few sentences in shorthand on 
his cuff. As he went out from the banquet 
hall he saw a typist in the hotel lobby and 
dictated the notes on his cuff direct to the 
machine. As soon as he had finished dic- 
tating he walked away, instructing the 
typist to deliver the transcript the follow- 
ing day. Being a poor man, he sent the 
shirt to the laundry the next day so that 
it would be ready for the next festive oc- 
casion. When the transcript was delivered 
this is what he read: 

Rinascema oyu evah a troycun stav ni 
ettxen bringmeca lal het etriavei fo het 
smot lussouraib temelai het beuxeeranc fo 
het piontopula rea laidy satintdegav het 
logyom festors fo heirt dure rittae dan 
lepsnidd stecii iresa ot reche het reaydr 
stereds. 

Can you help him to decipher it? 

The quotation «hich furnished the basis 
for this puzzle was sent us by Mr. Walter 
S. Harmon, Portland, Maine. 


Bael swa i ree i swa bael 
The above is a sentence which fell from 
the lips of the great Napoleon during his 
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forced retirement from active life. A re- 
arrangement of letters reveals the meaning 
of the historic utterance. You may read it 
either forward or backward and its mes- 
sage is the same. 

We are indebted for this interesting puz- 
zle to Mr. A. F. O’Brien, London, Eng- 
land. 


Prizes 

For the best solutions to these puzzles 
the following prizes are offered: 

First prize, Office Training for Stenog- 
raphers with Ezercises. 

Second prize, choice of Whigam’s Es- 
sentials of Commercial Law, or Expert 
Shorthand Speed Course. 

Third prize, a year’s subscription to the 
Gregg Writer. 

To the next five best, Hints and Helps 
for the Shorthand Student, or Advanced 
Practice, Part I, Part*II or Part III. 


Conditions 

Each solution must be accompanied by 
a paragraph of not more than one hundred 
words on “Why I am a stenographer.” 

The committee will consider neatness, 
spelling and arrangement of both the solu- 
tions and the paragraph. 

The contest closes June 15 and 
nouncements will be made in the July 


an- 


number. Ail solutions should be addressed 
to 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
How One Teachcr Emphasizes 
Accuracy 


R. O. CHRISTOPHER, principal 
M of the commercial department, 

Custer County Free High School, 
Miles City, Montana, has an excellent plan 
for placing a premium on accuracy in type- 
writing. His object is to eliminate, as far 
as possible, the stenographer who writes 
very rapidly and inaccurately. Mr. Chris 
topher’s plan is to deduct ten words for 
all errors in excess of one a minute. If 
in a five-minute test seven errors are made, 
five words would be deducted for each of 
the first five errors and ten words each for 
the remaining two, or a total deduction of 
forty-five words would be made. This 
extra penalty will certainly prove an ex 
cellent accuracy stimulator. 
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The Development of Typewriting Accuracy 
By J. C. Murdock, Westminster College, Salt Lake City, Utah 


NE of the most discouraging things 
() in the work of many stenographers 

is their inability to gain accuracy 
and speed in typewriting. They may have a 
perfect knowledge of the principles of the 
touch system, know their keyboard perfect- 
ly, have their fingers limber enough, and 
yet write with a faltering, inaccurate touch. 

In attempting to find the reason for this 
in my own case, I made a careful study of 
everything which I wrote from a copy, and 
discovered that in almost every case where 
an error had been made in writing a word 
—that is, where the wrong letter had been 
struck—the letter struck was one which 
appeared in the word immediately follow- 
ing that one in which the error had been 
made. This proved one thing to me con- 
clusively—that when the mistake was 
made, I was looking ahead of where I was 
writing, and trusting my fingers to think 
for themselves. 

This may explain somewhat the psychol- 
ogy of topography. In typewriting, as in 
music, the brain and the fingers must work 
in harmony to secure the best results. In 
the case of the pianist, as a note is flashed 
upon the retina of his eye, the brain in- 
stantly moves his finger to strike the corre- 
sponding key upon the piano. In this way 
he gives us the whole harmonious composi- 
tion, whereas if he attempted to read sev- 
eral notes ahead of where he was playing, 
the effect would be very different. Just 
so it is with the typist. As a letter is 
flashed upon the retina of his eye, the brain 
instantly moves his finger to strike the 
corresponding letter upon the keyboard. 
So it may readily be seen that if his eye is 
upon some other letter than the one he 
wishes to write, the chances are that he 
will strike the letter which he sees. This, 
then, accounts for the fact that where the 
wrong letter is struck that letter will usual- 
ly appear in the word immediately follow- 
ing the one in which the error has been 
made. 

Reading “copy” while typewriting must 
be different from reading for ordinary pur 
poses. In ordinary reading, one sees the 
word upon the printed page as a whole, and 


that is sufficient; but in typewriting, he 
must read the copy in such a way as to see 
each letter in the word, so that the brain 
may dictate to his fingers just what keys 
to strike. This necessitates an intensive, 
analytical reading of the copy. By look- 
ing intensively at a copy from which he is 
writing, the typist will unconsciously see 
each separate letter in a word in its nat- 
ural sequence, and if he is thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the keyboard, seeing the letter 
on the copy, and striking the correspond- 
ing key on the typewriter will become si- 
multaneous. If he is doing this intensive, 
analytical reading, he will be able to write 
as fast as he reads, but if he attempts to 
write quickly and accurately by a super- 
ficial glance at his copy, which leaves in 
his brain a poor impression of what he is 
to write, the result will be very different. 

After I made this discovery regarding 
my work, I proved to my entire satisfac 
tion that the only way to write quickly and 
accurately was first to make sure of what 
I was reading. As soon as I was able to 
do this, I made wonderful gains in speed 
and was enabled to write for hours with 
scarcely an error. 


oO 


Sentence Drill in Advanced 
Typewriting Work 


R. T. V. FETTERS, principal of 
the commercial department, Hur 
lock High School, Hurlock, Mary 
land, in writing of the methods used in his 
advanced typewriting classes, speaks par 
ticularly of the alphabetical sentences. A 
period of five minutes each day is given 
to this work during the senior year. 
The list of one-line sentences which Mr 
Fetters uses includes the following: 
The explorer was frozen in his big kayak 
just after many queer discoveries. 
He drew by request five dozen bags exactly 
like the sample sent to him. 
His joy was turned to grief by a queer com 
plexioned crazy khedive. 
Equip yourself with a sharp axe, but 
my adz back to the major 


give 
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Have a dozen pails of liquor mixed just be- 
fore your wagon backs up. 

You afterwards spoke about having ten quart 
zinc boxes joined firmly. 

Joe asserted that the quick brown fox slyly 
jumped over the lazy dog. 

A quick brown fox jumped over the lazy 
dog’s back and ran away. 

A hog and a zebra were quickly examined 
by a just but very careful inspector. 

Xenophon and Joseph quickly became tired 
of gazing at the wall. 

J. Q. Vandz struck my big fox whelp a 
whack on the head with a stick. 

John P. Sangston quickly extemporized five 
tow bags for the market. 


@) 
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Paul Kerr carefully moved six dozen liquor 
jugs to the big warehouse. 

Joseph Wise, a quiet, zealous boy, exercised 
great skill and achieved fame. 

The Quaker boy recognized that jumping 
was a very good exercise for Carl. 

Twenty-five Baptists quickly organized the 
majestic tribe of Sioux Indians. 

Rexia Harvey of Wyoming jestingly quizzed 
Patrick about the fight. 

My help squeezed in and joined the weavers 
again before six o'clock. 

Paul Schwartz and Dave Jaques went to the 
lake shore for my big box. 

Davis P. Schwartzenbach, a Jew merchant, 
quickly bought the box of furs. 


A Chinese Landscape 





HE young 

artist whose 

machine 
produced this in- 
teresting land- 
scape is Master 
Wong Fok Bai of 
Shanghai, China. 
For many years 
the artists of China 
and Japan have 
created beautiful 
things with very 
crude material. It 
is not surprising 
therefore that the 
finely adjusted 
mechanism of a 








can get an effect 
with a single 
spray of flowers 
that an American 
florist cannot rival 
though he has a 
whole conserva- 
tory behind him. 
Master Wong 
Fok Bai has 
shown this nation- 
al _ characteristic 
in his landscape. 
He has not at- 
tempted too 
much; he has used 
but a few keys; 
he has_ retained 








twentieth cen- the spirit of the 
tury typewriter .» art of his country. 
responds to the . - When you glance 
beauty-loving soul (eth? an 6a the page, you 
of the Chinese boy ove eee 1} hexclaim at once: 
_who has mastered sweep ""teeet] “That picture was 
its technicalities. shies “| made by a native 
The artists of a of China or 
China and Japan Japan.” 
have learned the value of simplicity. They We are indebted to the Remington 


use decoration sparingly, they do not at- 
tempt too much. The artist of the Orient 


Notes for the permission to use this cut, 
which first appeared in that magazine. 


oO° 











elegances of speech. 





CLEAR and sharp-cut enunciation is one of the crowning charms and 
Words so uttered are like coins fresh from the 
mint, compared with the worn and dingy drudges of long service.— Lowell. 
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A Merchant’s Letters to His Salesmen Behind the Counter—I 


The following are extracts from a series of letters written by Mr. F. B. Silverwood, of Los Angeles, California 
Silverwood is one of the most successful merchants on the Pacific 
of securing the co-opera 


to the salesmen in his various stores. “Daddy 
Coast, and a recent issue of Current Opinion gives these letters as illustrating his method « 
tion of his employees 
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A Merchant’s Letters to His Salesmen Behind the Counter—II 
(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 1123 Broadway, New York City, to whom 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed Answers 
to the questions in this issue must be in our hands by May 15, and 

will be published in the June number 
An award of 50c. is given each month for the best answer re- 
ceived on each question: twenty-five cents each for 
all other contributions published. 
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The Legality 


UCH has been said of stenography 
as a stepping-stone to the legal 
profession, and many instances 

have been cited of young men—and a few 
of young women—who have studied law 
while holding stenographic positions. A 
question bringing out a legal point always 
illustrates this forcibly. Many answers to 
the question based on the legality of dif- 
ferent kinds of signatures have been re- 
ceived from readers of this magazine who 
are students in law schools or full-fledged 
practicing attorneys. 
The question reads: 


17. I should like to see a discussion of the 
legality of signatures other than those written 
in longhand. I have seen shorthand signatures, 
typewritten signatures, typewritten signatures 
with longhand initial, and a longhand signature 
written by a stenographer or assistant followed 
by “Per” or “By.” Are such signatures 
binding? 

A very full and satisfactory reply comes 
from Mr. H. Frank Dawson, Cleveland, 
Ohio, whom our readers will remember as 
the author of an interesting article on 
“How a Good Stenographer May Obtain 
a College Education.”” Mr. Dawson is now 
a student in the Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland, Ohio. He says on this 
subject: 

The verb “to sign” has been defined as the 
act of affixing one’s signature to a writing in 
order to show that the preceding matter ac- 
cords with the intention of the party so signing. 

Black, in his Law Dictionary, defines signa- 
ture as the act of writing one’s name upon a 
legal document, either to identify or authenti- 
cate it, or to give it validity as one’s own act. 

Bouvier, perhaps the greatest authority on 
legal terms, defines signature as the act of 
putting one’s name down at the end of an 
instrument to attest its validity. 

At Common Law the placing of a seal on 
an instrument was considered a signing, as the 


of Signatures 


act evidenced the intention of the maker to give 
validity to the instrument. 

So it may readily be seen that the signing 
of a written instrument in a legal sense may 
imply a great deal more than the mere clerical 
act of writing a name. The element of intent 
may enter into the act, not the intent merely 
to place the name on the paper, but to affix 
it to the instrument in token of an intention 
to be bound by its conditions; for the signing 
constitutes in both the act of writing a per- 
son’s name and the intention in doing this to 
execute the instrument. 

What constitutes a signing has never been 
reduced to an exact judicial formula, but the 
usual test is whether or not the form used in 
signing was intended to constitute a valid sig- 
nature, by which the party so signing intended 
himself to be bound. 

We have a reported case in 105 S. W. 1018 
in which a typewritten signature was held 
binding. 

53 Am. Rep. 491 holds that a printed signa- 
ture is valid. 

41 N. Y. Sup. 507 holds that a signature 
made with a lead pencil is valid. 

47 Atl. 675 holds that where a letter dictated 
to and typewritten by a stenographer, was 
signed by the latter with the dictator’s name 
by means of a rubber stamp, was a sufficient 
signing to be binding. 

While I have not been able to find a reported 
case bearing upon the validity of a shorthand 
signature, yet there is no reason why such 
would not be binding if same was intended as 
the signature of the party signing. 

A longhand signature written by a stenog- 
rapher or assistant, and followed by the word 
“Per” or “By” would be binding upon the 
principal if the person so signing had authority 
so to sign, and did so in the regular course 
of his employment. 


Mr. R. A. Lathrop, a former commercial 
teacher, now an attorney in Shelton, Wash- 
ington, also emphasizes the importance of 
intention as a determining element in ruling 
on this point: 

The validity of typewritten signatures has 
been upheld by the Supreme Court of the State 
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of Washington and by the Texas Court of Civil 
Appeals. Such signatures are usually written 
by signing a name or initials after the typed 
name. Corporations usually sign so by officer. 

Where one signs another’s name and then 
eae »” the validity 
of the signature is determined by determining 
the authority of the pretended agent to sign 
his principal’s name. 

Applying the doctrine of intention, it has 
been held by the courts that a person can make 
a signature valid and validate the instrument 
to which it is attached, even though the sig- 
nature is illegible, defective, made with a lead 
pencil, or wholly printed, or even cut from 
another instrument on which it was valid, or 
at least real, and pasted in the proper position. 

It is also the law that one cannot admit the 
validity of a mark or tracing not in fact his 
signature, and thus give validity to an instru- 
ment under which he receives benefits, and 
afterwards be heard to deny the signature to 
the injury of another. This principle has given 
life and legal effect to many signatures not in 
fact genuine. 


This position is also supported by Mr. 
Harry E. Kemp a teacher in the Yeatman 
High School, St. Louis, and also an attor- 
ney-at-law in that city. 

It is the intention that is the deciding test. 
It is held in all legal decisions that one may 
sign in a trade name or assumed name. Only 
the person who signs, however, is liable. The 
signature, “John Jones, Agent,” or “John Smith, 
Treasurer,” binds only the agent or the treas- 
urer, and not the principal, for these are mere 
terms of description. The signature should be 
“The A. M. Company, by John Jones, Agent,” 
etc. By the custom of banks the signature, 
“A. B. Smith, Cashier,” binds the bank whose 
name appears on the instrument. 

In a number of leading cases in the supreme 
courts of a number of states the above has 
been upheld. 


Mr. Jacob Stam, Newark, New Jersey, 
is now holding a stenographic position in 
a law office. His employer whom he has 
consulted on this point gives the following 
opinion: 

If it can be proven that a signature has been 
written by the person whose name appears 
(whether in longhand, shorthand or typewrit- 
ing), it is binding, except on legal documents 
where longhand signatures alone are of value. 

If written by another person, for the person 
whose name has been written, then the signa- 
ture is binding if he has been duly appointed 
as that person’s agent, or, in other words, if 
he has authority to sign for him, no matter in 
what form. 

Therefore, if the employer dictates a letter 
to his stenographer and tells him to sign it, 
the signature is as binding as if made by the 
chief. 
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The Importance of System in Stenographic 
Work 


18. My employer said to me the other day: 
“You write shorthand well and your type- 
writing is neat and accurate, but you lack sys- 
tem in your work and you will never go far in 
business without it.” I do not know just what 
he meant by this criticism, but I should like 
to have the readers of the Gregg Writer give 
me their opinion on this point, 


The importance of system in a business 
office cannot be overestimated. 

Office Training for Stenographers com- 
menting on this subject, says: 

Orderliness and system in business are indis- 
pensable. The more your work has to be 
checked up by others, the less valuable it is. 
Fra Elbertus says: “We are all down on the 
time-book for $8.00 a day, but one reason why 
some receive less in their envelopes is because 
the cash is held back to pay some one else for 
looking after them, laying out the work, and 
holding them to their tasks. I know lots of 
men who pay $7.00 a day for supervision, The 
less supervision, the more pay; the more super- 
vision, the less pay.” In this work make an 
earnest endeavor to keep all of your papers 
systematized. Let the maxim, “A place for 
everything and everything in its place,” be your 
motto. Do a day’s work in a day. We shall, 
in this course, have many papers to handle 
before we come to the subject of “Filing.” 
You will be expected to take care of these 
papers, as they will be needed in filing and also 
for reference. By carelessness or lack of thought 
you can put yourself down for a great deal 
more “supervision” than is necessary and thereby 
reduce your service-power. 

Miss Helen Turner, New York City, 
recommends the Gregg Writer as a system- 
trainer and suggests the following articles 
appearing in previous issues as being par- 
ticularly helpful on this point: 

February, 1913. Drops in the Bucket of 
Stenographic Success. 

July, 1913. Why So Many Girls Fail. 

June, 1914. The Making of a Private 
Secretary. 

July, 1914. Proper Desk Arrangement 
and System Contribute to Speed and Econ- 
omy of Work. 

August, 1914. The Private Secretary. 

October, 1914. Our Utilitarian Age. 

Mr. Harry E. Kemp, St. Louis, has a 
“System Catechism.” If you say “yes” 
to all these questions you pass: 

System: the great thing! 

Do you always have a pencil ready, sharpened, 
and another one ready to use in case of emer- 
gency? 


























Do you have your notebook in such a shape 
that you can readily turn to the proper place 
to write? 

Are things on and in your desk arranged 
neatly and in such a way that you know where 
to find anything in short order? 

If you do the filing, is it so arranged that 
you can find any correspondence matter without 
difficulty ? 

Is your typewriter cleaned and kept in good 
working order? 

Do you know when to admit strangers into 
the private office of the employer and in what 
order they should be admitted? Do you know 
which ones should not be admitted at all? 

Do you have originality, resourcefulness and 
initiative? Do you ever know what to do with- 
out being told? 

All these things help to bring about system. 


Among the other helpful contributions 
on this subject are those from Mr. H. 
Frank Dawson, Cleveland, Ohio, and Mr. 
C. F. Gunther, Bonne Terre, Mo. 


The Stenographer’s Daily Routine 


19. I want to see a discussion along the line 
of how to handle daily correspondence with ref- 
erence to dictated matter. What is the proper 
method for a stenographer to use in handling 
matter from the time it is dictated until it is 
completed and the letters placed on the desk? 
I have seen many methods used and should 
like to hear from your readers as to courses 
which have been followed successfully in other 
offices. 


The method used in one railroad office 
is fully described by Mr. C. F. Gunther, 
Bonne Terre, Mo. 

I am a stenographer in the accounting de- 
partment of a very busy little railroad, and 
have a real stenographic position. Before tak- 
ing dictation of a morning, I arrange two 
shorthand notebooks, one for my correspond- 
ence and the other for telegrams and emer- 
gency correspondence. This enables me to get 
out my telegrams the very first thing after 
dictation, without having to look through my 
notebook and hunt them up, leaving the less 
important letters to be typed out during the 
day. 

After taking dictation I have my carbon 
paper, my second sheets and my letterheads in 
a convenient place. I generally place my corre- 
spondence to be gotten out on the left-hand 
side of the machine, my notebook on the stand 
at the back of the machine, and place the fin- 
ished letters on my desk at the right of my 
machine. In this office we use both the numeri- 
cal and alphabetical filing systems, and I place 
my file numbers on a piece of paper in a con- 
venient position where they can be used and 
scratched out without any unnecessary loss of 
time. As soon as a letter is written, any neces- 
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sary papers are attached and the whole corre- 


spondence is placed face downward on_ the 
desk; and this is repeated until I have the 
whole of my correspondence completed. The 


carbon copies are filed away in their proper 
place at the close of the day. When all the 
letters are written, they are turned over to the 
Chief Clerk or Auditor for approval and sig- 
nature. Then all mail is returned to me to 
be sent out. 


When Mr. H. Frank Dawson was the 
only stenographer employed in a small 
manufacturing concern the mail was han- 
dled as follows: 

The matter was usually dictated during the 
forenoon, at which time all matters requiring 
attention were cared for. The correspondence 
was given over for filing at the end of the dic- 
tation and I usually took it along with my notes 
to the typewriter in order that I might verify 
all proper names and addresses. When the 
letters were written in my best style, and as 
accurately as possible, I placed them in the 
wire basket arranged for the purpose on the 
employer's desk to await his signature. In the 
meantime, I arranged the carbon copies with 
the letters to which they were replies, respec- 
tively, preparatory to filing. By this time, 
perhaps the letters were ready for envelopes 
and mailing. I found this system valuable in 
the way of economizing time, which is the big 
feature in the stenographer’s work. I think 
the system might be worked profitably in larger 
offices and where dictation is given many times 
during the day. 

One of the most interesting and helpful 
sections in Office Training for Stenogra- 
phers is the one on taking dictation. This 
is especially designed to help the begin- 
ners in handling correspondence. 


re 
Question Held Over 


A number of replies have been received 
to the question published in the February 
Gregg Writer on the methods of securing 
positions. The methods suggested are 
four: through a school; through an em- 
ployment agency; through a want ad— 
either by letter or personal application; 
and through a friend. 

The discussion of the question is being 
postponed, however, for the reason that the 
replies are general rather than special. We 
have received so many letters from stu- 
dents on this subject that we should like 
to be able to publish the real experiences 
of successful stenographers. If the writers 
request, the names will be withheld. 
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The question reads: Laura V. Chism, Springfield, Mass. 
oo a . J. Leo Clancey, Springfield, Mass. 
B' _ | * Catherine T. Connelly, Warren, Mass. 


stenographer? I wish that some of your read- ™ : : : 
4 - ’ oe Catherine E. Creedan, Springfield, Mass. 
ers would tell how they got their first position. Barbara R. Crosby, Springfield, Mass. 
(@) Margaret C. Desmond, Springfield, Mass. 
Lillian F. Donnelly, Springfield, Mass. 
Referred for Answer Henry Albert Gerfin, Lancaster, Pa. 
25. Will you kindly discuss the advantages erin hy 4 ag eg 


of condensing business letters? Is the average 


business letter too long? Lillian M. Gormley, Springfield, Mass. 


Arthur W. Johnson, Springfield, Mass. 


26. I recently saw a criticism of the use of Laura J. Kunz, Le Sueur, Minn. 
the “inverted passive.” Please illustrate this Margaret Hazel LaMarsh, Springfield, Mass. 
construction and discuss its use. Margaret A. Luddy, Springfield, Mass. 

27. Do stenographers use specially ruled Joseph A. McDonnell, Springfield, Mass. 
notebooks for their regular work? If so, what Esther A. Mead, Springfield, Mass. 
ruling has been found most satisfactory ? May Miller, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


28. What is the origin of O. K.? Give and Eileen Imelda O’Keefe, Springfield, Mass. 
illustrate the form for the plural, the past Grace E. Palmer, Springfield, Mass. 
tense and the present participle. Fanny E. Pickles, El Paso, Texas. 

Clara A. Powell, Springfield, Mass. 


eo OQ ro) Thenice Powers, Springfield, Mass. 

, P Joseph W. Rumrill, Springfield, Mass. 
Teachers’ Certificates Dorothy Marie Shanley, Springfield, Mass. 
* ; Pauline L. Sheridan, Springfield, Mass. 
E have placed the following names Helen Mead Skinner, Springfield, Mass. 
on our list of certificated teachers Mervin E. Stevens, Springfield, Mass. 


Janet Stevenson, Springfield, Mass. 


since the announcement which Kittie Taylor, Oologah, Okla. 

was given last month. Ursula K. Toomey, Springfield, Mass. 
Clarence E. Baumann, Boonville, Mo. Sister Mary Una, Le Sueur, Minn. 
Ernest F. Berry, Springfield, Mass. Ruth Giraud Weed, Springfield, Mass. 
Elizabeth M. Brannen, Springfield, Mass. Anna Wheeler, Springfield, Mass. 
Grace Madeline Campbell, Springfield, Mass. Martha O. Willis, Springfield, Mass. 


oOo 
Program of the Central Commercial Teachers’ Association 
W. have received a tentative pro- cussions and institute classes. The fol- 


gram of the convention of the lowing speakers are announced: S. B. 

Central Commercial Teachers’ Price, Peoria, Illinois; O. H. White, St. 
Association which is to be held in Louis, Missouri; Miss Kitty Dixon, 
Witerloo, Iowa, Thursday, Friday Chicago; C. C. Marshall, Cedar 
and Saturday, May 6, 7 and 8. The Rapids, Iowa; C. P. Zaner, Colum- 
convention will begin on Thursday bus, Ohio; H. O. Blaisdell, New 
at nine A. M. with the meeting of York City; J. S. Knox, Cleveland, 
the Private School Managers, and Ohio; James C. Reed, Whitewater, 
there will be a reception Thursday < Wisconsin; E. B. Lyon, Dubuque, 
evening. On Friday, the President >, Iowa; W. J. Pilkington, Des 
of the Association, Mr. H. C.Cum- yy © Gosysxs Moines, Iowa; and C. P. Colgrove. 
mins, Iowa State Teachers’ Col- The institute classes in Gregg 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa, will deliver his Shorthand will be conducted by Miss 
address. There will be round table dis- Kitty Dixon. 











QE is a thing that is unalterably true, and when a thing is accord- 
ing to the laws of Nature it is scientific.— Elbert Hubbard. 
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The Use of Anger—I 
(The key to these plates will be given next month.) 
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The Use of Anger—II 
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News and Suggestions of Interest and Value to the Shorthand Reporter 
ducted by Fred H. Gurtler. 69 VW. Washington Street, Chicago. to a 
all communications relating to this department should be addressed 
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The Knack of Speed 


T is said when a stenographer can write 
at a high rate of speed that that ste- 
nographer has a natural aptitude in 

that direction, some personal qualification 
which gives him the advantage over others 
who cannot write so rapidly. When the 
untrained watch a demonstration of rapid 
writing they feel such a feat is beyond 
them because the demonstrator is a differ- 
ent sort of a human being than the rest of 
those who take up the study of shorthand. 
It may be that he is a different kind of 
human being from the average stenog- 
But why? Have you ever stopped 
to reason it out? Has it ever occurred to 
you that the skill that is displayed is mere- 
ly the result of training such as you and I 
receive in school? Has it ever occurred to 
you that speed in shorthand is simply the 
graceful and unhesitating execution of all 
the writing principles? 

Now, that is the knack of speed. It is 
reasonable, isn’t it? But it is not what the 
other fellow does that interests you so much 
as what you yourself can do. How can you 
start to get yourself out of the class where 
writing at a high rate of speed is perhaps 
more or less of an Elysian dream into the 
class where skillful writing is an accom- 
plishment? 


The Accumulative Process 


Every writer of shorthand has some good 
qualities about his writing and every one 
has some weak points. Now, there are two 
processes in gaining speed. First the proc- 
ess of construction and, second, the process 
of elimination. To begin with, you might 
check your ability by the following chart 
of weak and strong points, improving those 
in which you are only partly skillful and 
eliminating those that retard your speed. 


It must be remembered in this connection 
that one grievous fault in your writing 
might vitiate any ten good points. There- 
fore, one part of the table is as important 
as the other. I might emphasize this by 
saying that without a knowledge of the 
theory of shorthand high speed cannot be 
obtained. 
Points to Be Developed 

Note the following speed qualifications: 

Such a knowledge of the theory as will 
enable you to write correctly and without 
hesitation any ordinary word. 

A knowledge of wordsigns and the vo- 
eabulary words and, in addition, facility 
in their execution. 

An intimate knowledge of the phrases 
given in the eighth and seventeenth les- 
sons of the Manual, as well as an apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and possibilities of gen- 
eral phrasing. 

A large enough English vocabulary to 
instantly recognize the majority of words 
used in ordinary conversation or corre- 
spondence. 

A large enough shorthand vocabulary to 
instantly record these words without having 
to think out the outlines, and to be able to 
put down the outline as a whole and not as 
a group of separate sounds. 

Clearness in execution brought about by 
a fine, light line style of writing. 

Economy’ in spacing. 

A free and easy writing movement. 

Points to Be Eliminated 

Then some of these writing character- 
istics which should be eliminated are the 
following: 

Hesitation resulting from a 
the knowledge of the theory. 

Time wasted in writing words 


lack of 


and 
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Real Estate Testimony—VIII 
(For key, see page 467.) 
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sounds individually where phrasing prin- 
ciples should be adopted. 

Very heavy strokes or even moderately 
heavy strokes with heavy endings. 

Wide and useless spacing between’ words. 

Questioning your ability to ever write 
shorthand rapidly. 

Carelessness in writing. 

In studying these suggestions, you will 
be able to see from what comes the knack 
of speed. The best feature about the study 
of shorthand is that, although it is appar- 
ently difficult and wearisome, if you will 
only follow this certain line of construction 
and elimination, success is inevitable. The 
more you branch off from this success line, 
the harder your work will be. The laws 
are fixed. If you refuse to observe them, 
you pay the consequences. If you obey 
them, you get all the rewards that can 
possibly come from doing anything well. 
The knack of speed is knowledge and fa- 
cility. 

The knack of speed in shorthand writing 
is the same knack that is shown by the 
skillful typewriter operators of the world 
or by operators in any other line of work 
which requires accuracy and speed at the 
same time. It is simply the training that 
you give yourself. After all, the human 
body is the most wonderful machine in the 
world. It is capable of the highest devel- 
opment if it is properly treated and 
trained. You cannot expect to get the 
knack of anything without definite and can- 
tinuous training. Skill in shorthand comes 
as the result of the harmonious co-ordina- 
tion of the trained mind and hand, and in 
no other way. 

I have not touched on the important suc- 
cess factor of reading shorthand notes. I 
have confined my suggestions simply to the 
writing of shorthand in order to answer 
the questions which arise in the minds of 
stenographers who are inclined to the opin- 
ion that a speedy writer has some inherent 
advantage over other stenographers. It is 
not the fact and never can be the fact ex- 
cept in so far as the speedy writer observes 
the fundamental principles of rapid writ- 
ing and the ordinary writer fails to do so. 
The knack is the knowing. The knowing 
is the knack. 
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News Items 


E have pleasure in announcing 
W that Mr. O. J. Shelby, official re- 

porter of the circuit court of 
Missouri, Division No. 2, has been reap- 
pointed for a term of six years. Mr. 
Shelby is an official reporter in a very 
busy circuit and from independent reports 
we learn he is doing his work exceptionally 
well. 

The readers of this department will be 
pleased to learn that two new members 
have been recently added to the list of 
reporters. Mr. G. P. Bulkley has been 
appointed official reporter in Division No. 
11, Circuit Court, Eighth Judicial District 
of Missouri. Mr. Chas. A. Taylor is now 
official reporter of the Third Judicial Dis- 
trict of Colorado. We congratulate both 
of these young men on their success and 
will expect to hear from them again in 
the near future. 

In the September Reporters’ Depart- 
ment we told the story of Mr. Lesley Atch- 
ley of Dallas, Texas, and printed an ex- 
cellent specimen of his shorthand notes. 
The account of Mr. Atchley’s training and 
experience indicated that he had been 
through some interesting experiences in 
connection with his Civil Service and re- 
porting work. The March issue of the 
National Shorthand Reporter contains a 
notice of one piece of work now being done 
by Mr. Atchley and his brother under the 
firm name of Atchley & Atchley. The case 
is a big anti-trust suit of the State of Texas 
against the Crane Company for alleged 
violation of the anti-trust laws of Texas. 
This case is now pending in the District 
Court of Groesbeck, Texas, and the Atch- 
ley brothers have been engaged to make 
daily transcripts of the trial. 


Key to Reporting Plates 


Q. And property values are better there? 
d es, sir. 

Q. How long ago was it that you sold this 
house for twenty-eight hundred dollars? A. Oh, 
several years ago. 

Q. How many years ago? A. Oh, I couldn't 
tell you. 

Q. Three? A. It might have been more. 

Q. Four, five? A. It might have been. 

Q. Well, what? A. I couldn't give you the 
date. 
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Real Estate Testimony—IX 
(For key, see page 469.) 
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Q. Between five and eight years ago? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Where was the house? 
a description of it. 

Q. You will have to give me the old-fashioned 
street numbers. A. I couldn't give you the 
number, sir. 

Q. Well, the street. 
Irving Park Boulevard. 
DIRECT EXAMINATION 
Q. What is your A. Richard J. 

Henry. 

Q. Where do you live? A. 40 North Avenue. 

Q. How old are you? A. Twenty-nine. 

Q. What is your business? A. Real estate 
broker. 

Q. Where? A. Same address. 

Q. Is that called Lake View? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is it in Lake View? A. In that vicinity. 

Q. How long have you been in the real estate 
business in that vicinity? A. About three and 
a half years. 

Q. Are you familiar with the house which 
is known as 80 Lorel Avenue? A. Well, to a 
certain extent. 

Q. Is that what is called Lake View? A. 
They call it Lake View. I don’t know just 
what you call Lake View. 

Q. But it is in the neighborhood called Lake 
View? A. Yes. 

Q. Have you seen the house? A. I have. 

Q. Have you been in it? A. I have never 
been through it. 

Q. You have never been through it? 

Q. Have you examined it on the 
A. I have. 

Q. When? A. I should judge the last time 
about a month ago. 

Q. What kind of a foundation has it? 
the best that I can recollect it has a 
foundation. 

Q. What kind of brick? 
mean by kind of brick? 

Q. Pressed brick or common brick? 
mon brick. 

Q. Did you notice whether the brick were 
sound, or whether they were showing signs of 
decay? <A. I would not say. 

Q. What is the general appearance of the 
house? A. In very poor condition. 

Q. On the outside? A. I wouldn't consider 
it in very good condition. 
Q. Were you familiar 

1900? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Has the condition of that house changed 
in any material respect since 1900? A. Not 
very much, 

Q. Were you familiar with the market value 
of real estate in the vicinity of this property 
known as 80 Lorel Avenue, in November or 
December of 1900, or in the fall of 1901? A. I 
was. 

Q. Do you know what the frontage of the 
lot is? A. Around thirty-six feet. 

Q. Are you familiar with the market value 
of frontage in that vicinity? A. Well, I should 
judge about $20.00. 

Q. Now, are you familiar with the market 


A. I can give you 


A. It is just north of 


name? 


A. No. 


outside. 


A. To 
brick 


A. What do you 


A. Com- 


with that house in 
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value of this piece of property? A. I didn’t 
get the first part of that question. 

Q. Can you state what was the reasonable 
market value of the property known as 80 
Lorel Avenue, with the lot on which it was 
situated, in November, 1900? A. Why, I should 
judge— 

Q. You can answer it by yes or no. A. Yes. 

Q. What, in your opinion, was the reason- 
able market value of the property in question 
in November, 1900? A. About thirty-two hun- 
dred. 

Q. Thirty-two hundred what? A_ Dollars. 

Q. Are you familiar with other pieces of 
property in that vicinity? A. I am. 

Q. Do you know a house a short distance 
from there which is painted green? A. No, I 
wouldn’t say that I did. 

Q. You don’t know what I mean? A. 

CROSS EXAMINATION 

Q. What property have you sold during your 
experience of three and one-half years? A. In 
that immediate vicinity? 

Q. Yes. A. You don’t want the numbers, do 
you? 

Q. General location or street numbers. A. 
Within the radius of two or three blocks | 
have sold seven or eight pieces of property. 

Q. Where was the other one? A. On 48th I 
have sold two. 

Q. South of Lorel? A. Yes. 
buildings along in there. 

Q. What sized houses were they? A. One is 
a five-room house, another is a two-flat build- 
ing, another is a five or six room, I couldn't 
say which. 

Q. Where were those last three you have men- 
tioned? A. One on Lake Street. 

Q. How far south is that from Lorel Ave- 
nue? A. Two blocks. 

Q. State comes in there. 
three blocks. 

Q. That would be in the fourth block? A. 
That would be three blocks south. 

Q. How far is that from the railroad? A. 
Well, they range from two to three blocks west. 


oO? 
Importance of Regular Practice 


LE BULL is reported once to have 
() said to Dr. John A. Broadus: “If 

I quit practicing on my violin for a 
day I notice the difference; if I quit for 
two days, my friends notice the difference ; 
if I quit for a week everybody notices the 
difference.” 

The same effect is noticeable in short- 
hand work if regular practice is neglected. 
One of the most rapid writers in the steno- 
graphic ranks, it is said, takes notes from 
a reader on days when he is not actively 
engaged, in order to keep his speed capac- 
ity up to concert pitch. 


No. 


There are four 


A. That would be 
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| A Customer’s Views 
(The key to this plate will be given next month.) 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


The Bee 


Probably King Solomon has been most criti- 
cised in his judgment for sending the “slug- 
gard” to the ant, there to “consider her ways 
and be wise.” We can’t say, but it may have 
been that in Solomon’s time they didn’t have 
the present-day Italian honey bee turning out 
comb honey in the commercial square pound 
frames. But we are assured just now that 
taking up a pound of honey in an ordinary 
frame, the average engineer ought to feel im- 
mensely incompetent and unwise as to ordinary 
ways and means to engineering results. 

In the construction of the hexagon honey 
cell of material from her own body, the work- 
ing bee at once has solved the problem of econ- 
omy of room, of the lightest possible material 
of greatest strength, while the dividing wall in 
each honey case allows the greatest number of 
workers to continue “on the job.” A. H. God- 
dard, writing of the engineering capacity of 
the honey bee, says: “I have seen strips of 
comb a foot wide and four feet long sustain- 
ing a weight of thirty or forty pounds of 
honey, while the comb itself would probably 
not weigh more than five or six ounces. We 
need not hesitate to say that such a structure 
compares favorably with some of the best 
achievements of the modern engineering skill 
of man.”—From The Chicago Tribune. 


° 


Forces Molding the Modern Girl 


The other day a public lecturer in Boston 
was discussing national development. “The real 
America,” he said, “is the ideal America.” 

The high hopes of the founders of this demo- 
cratic country, the America they dreamed of; 
the inspiring national ideal that has been handed 
on from one generation to the next represents 
the real America. The splendid thoughts that 
uplift the American when he says “my coun- 
try” deal with no illusion. So long as the 
fundamental ideals of national life are rever- 
enced, they represent the true America. 

What is true of national life is also true of 
individual life. Your true self is the ideal which 
you are trying to fill out. You are so much 
better than you are by what you hope to be. 
The definite failures, the accomplishments that 
fall short, are not in this profounder sense the 
realities of your life. And though, to some 
extent, the world judges a man by what he is 
and does, it reserves a place in its esteem for 
the whole trend of his character and its pur- 
pose. 

The ideal draws men and women to it through 
all the pressure of environment. Victor Hugo 
has drawn in Jean Valjean a type to exemplify 
this truth, We do not remember him as a 
galley slave but as a hero. 

Character is stronger than circumstances. 
Hawthorne, standing over the Concord River, 
wrote: “The fragrant white pond lily abounds. 


It is a marvel whence this perfect flower de- 
rives its loveliness and perfume, springing as 
it does from the black mud over which the 
river sleeps and where lurk the slimy eel, the 
speckled frog and the mud-turtle, whom con- 
tinual washing cannot cleanse. It is very famil- 
iar black mud, out of which the yellow lily 
sucks its obscene life and noisome odor, Thus 
we see, too, in the world that some people 
assimilated only what is ugly and evil from the 
same moral circumstances which supply good 
and beautiful results—the fragrance of celes- 
tial flowers, to the daily life of others.” 

Hawthorne himself, like other great men, pro- 
duced his best work in circumstances under 
which many would have sunk in despair. 

Failures, disappointments, sorrows, all kinds 
of handicaps by which some are crushed, are 
the very circumstances in which others rise 
to the fulfilment of their character. They are 
able to keep before them their ideals un- 
tarnished by the setbacks and drawbacks. 

A nation has no more valuable possessions 
than its ideals—its ideals of national life, its 
ideal of manhood, its ideal of womanhood. 
Whence spring these ideals? None can say. 
How do they endure in the face of so much 


apparent failure? It is not important to 
answer. 

What is important is the fact that they do 
persist. ; 


So long as there exist these national ideals, 
the individual will tend to conform to them. 
There often appear in the social order un- 
healthy conditions over which civilization flows, 
as the river over its black mud. But through 
it all what is true and what is beautiful per- 
sists; the ideal remains clear. 

This is true, for instance, of the ideal of 
American womanhood. The cynic may say, “See 
what we are coming to!” but the philosopher 
does not judge so much by appearances. He 
looks inward to the underlying character. 

The young girl of the present day is subject 
to a great deal of criticism. She has assumed 
an independence unheard of in the past, she 
spends a great deal on personal adornment, her 
attire has been called immodest, and the dances 
which have become fashionable are pointed to 
as an index to a growing absence of the sense 
of decorum and modesty. Through the whole 
social order there runs to-day a streak of 
extravagance. In the customs and manners of 
the times there is a great deal that is deplor- 
able. But the old ideals exist and so long as 
they do they represent the true character of 
American womanhood. 

Inevitably the sun of prosperity draws up 
a certain miasma of frivolity. But through 
this mist one sees the true American girl, proud 
of her self-respect, proud of her intellectual at- 
tainments, gentle and sweet. The thoughtful 
student of sociology keeps in mind, not the 
fluctuating tendencies of the moment, but the 
permanent ideals. Fashions flaunt themselves 
before us, but they are superficial. The out- 
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ward conformity to them does not, we may be- 
lieve, represent a corresponding inward change. 
Character does not change to the tune of the 
orchestra leader, nor is real modesty subject 
to the notions of the modiste. 

At heart is the young girl of the present day 
any worse than the young girl of our grand- 
mother’s period? Obviously not. She is sub- 
ject to temptations from which the older gen- 
eration was jealously shielded. She happens 
to be born at a period when the country is 
passing through a phase of unwholesome ex- 
travagance, and when among a section of the 
people there is a careless devotion to luxury. 

If this condition of society produces its 
yellow lilies, it cannot check the growth or 
spoil the beauty of the fragrant white lily. 
The pendulum of fashion swings this way and 
that. In Puritan days there was an almost 
savage suppression of joy; now enjoyment ap- 
pears like iridescent bubbles on the surface of 
life. The unnatural suppression of the past 
was as much an evil as the irresponsible gayety 
of to-day. 

It must be remembered, too, that what seems 
like an age of frivolity is at the same time 
an age of serious purpose. Perhaps there never 
was a time when women realized more clearly 
than they do to-day their social responsibilities, 
engaged more earnestly in self-development, or 
sought so eagerly co-operation for the common 
good. The keen desire for a first-class edu- 
cation among the young women of the present 
day is a fact that might well be used to silence 
the critic who sees only evidences of deteriora- 
tion of character among the rising generation. 
At one college—Oberlin—in an average period 
of three years 35.3% of the women students 
are wholly or partly self-supporting! In no 
country have more splendid ideals of woman- 
hood been reverenced than in America; no- 
where else have women done more for the ad- 
vancement of their country or produced a higher 
or nobler type. This fashion of the day may 
seem bad, that custom worse, but the conscious- 
ness of the national conception is undimmed, 
and so long as it is preserved it will draw all 
that is best in American womanhood to it. 

—Anna Woodward. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


We owe, therefore, it to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the United 
States and the allied powers to declare that 
we should consider any attempt on their part 
to extend their system to any portion of this 
hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or depend- 
encies of any European power we have not 
interfered and shall not interfere, but with 


the governments who have declared their in- 
dependence and maintained it, and whose in- 
dependence we have on great consideration and 
just principles acknowledged, we could not view 
an interposition for the purpose of oppressing 
them or controlling in any other manner their 
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destiny by any European power in any other 

light than as a manifestation of an unfriendly 

disposition toward the United States. 
—James Monroe. 


Artificial Light Much Improved 


Enormous progress has been made during re- 
cent years in the science of illumination. This 
has not only been of great value in safety and 
convenience in trains, boats, factories, streets, 
stores, theaters and churches, but it is a dis- 
tinct benefit in conserving the eyesight of the 
human race. The development of the tungsten 
lamp is probably the most marked improvement 
in artificial illumination that has recently been 
made, for it not only increases the lighting 
capacity, but decreases the cost of consumption. 
Most electric companies will, on request, fur- 
nish tungsten lamps free to consumers, just 
as they have heretofore supplied the now old- 
fashioned carbon filament lamps. As an illus- 
tration of the superiority of the tungsten lamp 
over all other lamps, it may be said that the 
United States Government has issued an order 
that all carbon filament lamps shall be aban- 
doned in its buildings, and that twenty-five 
watt tungsten lamps shall be substituted in 
their places. 

The Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, which notes these facts, also observes: 
“One of the best lights for illuminating such 
places as railroad sheds, foundries and black- 
smith shops is what is known as the ‘flaming 
arc lamp.’ It has been improved so that the 
fumes of the arc are condensed and do not 
escape into the air, nor become deposited on 
the globe. It is a cheap lamp to maintain, as 
one set of carbons will burn from one hundred 
to one hundred and twenty hours without atten- 
tion. 

“The proper, natural and artificial lighting 
of schoolrooms has a most marked effect on the 
health of the school children. One interesting 
fact disclosed by these investigations is that 
girls’ eyes are usually worse than boys’ eyes. 
This is accounted for by the fact that girls 
are taught to sew early in life and oftentimes 
with insufficient illumination. Sewing lessons 
should not be given to little girls before seven 
years of age; good light should also be assured; 
and discrimination should be shown between 
girls having good eyes and those having poor 
eyes. 

“On account of the effect on children’s eyes, 
the size and style of types, the quality and 
color of paper, the illustrations, the angle and 
the position in reading and writing, the color 
of blackboards and chalk, should always be 
taken into consideration in selecting school- 
books and school supplies. Black type on a 
yellow background is the most legible of all 
combinations, especially for distance, while 
black type on a white background comes sixth 
in order out of thirteen specimens. 

“The work of the railway mail clerk is one 
of the most trying occupations on the eye. The 
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United States postoffice department has recently 
taken up the matter and is preparing to equip 
all our postoffice cars with the best and least 
injurious methods of illumination. Several of 
our state governments are taking active steps 
to regulate the lighting of cars and the head- 
lights of locomotives and automobiles. The 
blinding result of excessively powerful lights 
on locomotives and automobiles is well known. 
While such machines should be abundantly 
lighted to insure safety to all concerned, ex- 
cessive illumination should be condemned and 
forbidden. 

“The indirect lighting of theaters, churches, 
restaurants and cars has produced a revolu- 
tion in interior illumination. This method is 
most restful to the eyes and, when sufficiently 
abundant, is an ideal method for the lighting 
of interiors. 

“Street lights should be protected by glazed 
or opaque globes. When properly installed 
and placed, such lighting is sufficient and is 
much easier on the eyes than the old, un- 
protected style of lights. The glazed or opaque 
globe seems to be coming into general use, 
and its use should be encouraged, not only in 
public places but in houses as well. Clear 
globes or lamps should never be used; they are 
very trying on the eyes. The nearer artificial 
lighting can approach daylight, the more nearly 
perfection is reached. 

“In Germany they are experimenting with 
marble globes instead of glass globes. The 
marble is planed down until it is thin and 
translucent and the light produced is almost 
the exact counterpart of daylight. One in- 
vestigator has shown that a screen coated with 
an aluminum powder placed in front of a light 
will produce an illumination exactly like day- 
light, by means of which even colors can be 
judged with perfect accuracy. 

“The day may not be far distant when arti- 
ficial illumination will become a perfect substi- 
tute for daylight. In Holland, women and 
children are forbidden to work in factories or 
workshops where artificial light is necessary 
after nine o’clock in the morning and before 
three o'clock in the afternoon. These questions 
are being discussed in England, France, Hol- 
land, Austria and Germany. In this country, 
New York and Wisconsin have taken up this 
question, and it is to be hoped it will soon 
receive serious official consideration every- 


where.” 


Electrical Correspondence 


Mr. William R. Parker, 
Zanesville, Ohio. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of the 30th is received and the 
same has been carefully considered, 

In regard to the trunk circuit to be used 
in connection with the police board, will say 
that this circuit will have a bell and condenser 
bridge across it so that any one can call the 
police sergeant from the desk. The dial is to 
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be mounted on the face of the desk so that 
the sergeant can call any number in the auto- 
matic exchange. No plugs or corks are used, 
but he connects his set to the trunk by means 
of a key. Now, what we want to know is 
whether or not the sender will have all the 
mechanism on it that is necessary in order 
to operate your automatic apparatus. You 
understand that no calls are connected through 
the police board. The trunk is used simply to 
have an incoming and outgoing trunk for the 
sergeant alone. Will you please send us the 
automatic sender so that we can mount it on 
the board; also a diagram of the way the sender 
should be connected to the trunk line so as 
to make the automatic connection. 

Your immediate attention to this matter will 
be greatly appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 


Seattle Hardware Company, 
Seattle, Washington. 
Gentlemen: 

We received this morning specifications for 
the Glacier Stove Company's switchboard and 
have this P. M. wired you as per the inclosed 
confirmation. We have not had time to prepare 
drawings of the board, but our proposal is to 
line up the two motors and clock on bracket 
and at the top of generator and totalizing 
panels. Below these, lined up across the board, 
will be a Voltmeter switch, two gauges, upper 
circuit breakers and switches. On lower line 
of appliances are to be switches, circuit break- 
ers and watt meter. Underneath will be a 
drill work of flat, woven wire in frame similar 
to that furnished by us for Leland Stanford 
University board. On the rear, the buzz-bar 
system will, in leading to the individual switches, 
carry full load of switch, and from generator 
breaker studs to the middle of the first motor 
feeder panel the capacity will be sixteen hun- 
dred ampere. 

We shall be glad to have you consider the 
above proposal from every angle. If it is sat- 
isfactory, we hope to be favored with your 
order. Further information will be gladly given 
if you find yourself in need of it. The speci- 
fications are very complete and we are of the 
opinion that you will find nothing missing. 
Please write us immediately. 

Very truly yours, 


© 


Banking Correspondence 


Mr. S. P. Miner, 
Hoboken, N. J. 
Dear Sir: 

You have been handed the collection of ac- 
counts under schedules pledged with the First 
National Bank as security for certain notes 
which we have taken from time to time. We 
desire to advise you, in accordance with our 
conversation this morning, that we wish to 
have all remittances for collections made under 
our schedules sent direct to us in whatever form 
received, whether in the form of check, draft, 
note or otherwise; and we will then immediately 
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collect the avails of such remittances of your 
part, and when paid will indorse the sum 
upon your demand notes which they protect. 
Please give careful attention to these instruc- 
tions and see that they are carried out to the 
letter until you receive further advice from us. 
Very truly yours, 


Mr. J. H. Underwood, 
Scranton, Pa. 
Dear Sir: 

We are in receipt of your letter of February 
10, inclosing a letter which you received from 
James L. Hudson, quoting a price on the In- 
ternational Boiler Company stock. This makes 
the price at par and the face value of the 
collateral that you have with us $25,000. We 
have already lent you $10,000 on this stock, 
and note your statement that you have a trade 
on hand which will likely enable you to sell 
the stock on a basis of three to one. We would 
not, of course, lend you money on any such 
basis, but if you desire, we will lend you an 
additional $5,000. 

We return herewith one note for $10,000, as 
we could not consent to lend you more than 
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$15,000 on the $25,000 of collateral value. 
Should you at any time wish to take up the 
stock, we will also allow you to take up the 
$10,000 or $15,000 of paper, rebating you within 
one per cent of the rate of interest paid us. 
By this method you will be prepared to deliver 
the stock at any time if you dispose of it. 

We return herewith the James L. Hudson 
letter of February 8. We have taken a copy 
of it for our records, 

Yours very truly, 


Leonard B. Hobson, 
Tampa, Florida. 
Dear Sir: 

Your letter of May 2, inclosing sundry notes 
for discount, received, and we to-day discounted 
four of them, placing proceeds amounting to 
$483.60 to your credit, as per statement in- 
closed. 

Before discounting the papers of the Farm- 
ers’ Implement Company for $1,000 and $2,500, 
we prefer to investigate the standing of the 
company. As soon as we have received the 
desired information, we will advise you further. 
Very truly yours, 


Mr. 


oO 


The Shorthand Club of the Marion (Indiana) High School 


HE Shorthand Club of the Marion 
(Indiana) High School is made up 
of enthusiastic, determined looking 
young people, and we are glad to present 
the club picture. 
This association was organized a year 
ago under the supervision of Mr. G. T. 
Gerber, principal of the commercial de- 


partment. The meetings are held once a 
week in the school building, and the success 
of their work is indicated by the fact that 
the interest in the meetings and the num- 
ber of members increase as the work pro- 
gresses. Most of the members of this club 
hold O. G. A. certificates and participate 
in the Gregg Writer contests, which is part 
of the club work. 
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The Flood at Lost River 
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(For key to this plate, see ‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,” pages 199 and 200.) 
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(For key to this plate, see *‘Expert Shorthand Speed Course,”’ pages 200 and 201.) 
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